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RHODESIAN AFFAIRS 
\ R. KRUGER may not be all that the citizens of 
~ 


Johannesburg would have him, but to us and in 
the matter of the Jameson raid he could hardly have 
been more considerate and beneficent had he been no 
Dutchman but a Briton. He might have had Dr. 
Jameson, and Sir John Willoughby, and Major White, 
and some other of the Queen’s subjects fairly tried and 
fairly shot in January last; and while in that case it 
would have been quite impossible for Her Majesty's 
Government to do more than express regret that so 
severe a punishment had been thought necessary, all 
England would have been aflame at the execution of so 
many heroes of old romance, not then known to be in 
fact a cheque-and-ledger syndicate of _filibusters. 
Heaven only knows what would have been the outcome 
of such a burst of passion, so righteous but for its 
ignorance. From that trouble we were saved by some- 
thing which was not justice, and not clemency, but 
politics; another name for which is Mr. Kriiger’s 
sagacity. ‘The Boer President saw that it would be 
better to hand over the leaders of the raid to be tried 
in England. Amongst other things, that meant 
delay. It gave time for temper to cool, for false 
reports to find correction, for the unspeakable meanness 
of that pretence of succouring women and children to 
become known, and also for the effective production of 
the telegrams which, it should be remembered, fell into 
Mr. Kriiger’s hands as soon as their recipients did. 
The Boer calculation was both politic and humane, and 
it answered well. By the time that Mr. Rhodes’s 
lieutenants came before the Lord Chief Justice, feeling 
in England had been disabused of the dupery in which 
the syndicate had entangled it; and Dr. Jameson and 
his companions are quietly tried, perforce condemned, 
and imprisoned to the general satisfaction. Policy 
saved the officers from being shot in the Transvaal, 
policy procured for them a light punishment in 
England. They are very lucky. Few persons are 
convicted of such wild, unlawful deeds, and yet get off 
Registered as a Newspaper 





with a few months in gaol. Never in our time has so 


grave an offence been committed more recklessly, or 


with consequences more lamentable, for though we 
think it a doubtful belief that there would have been 
no Matabele rising but for the absence of the Chartered 
Company’s police, it is a certain thing that the out- 
break would have been less formidable, and that many 
a poor fellow who was murdered in outlying places would 
have been brought into Bulawayo safely. Nobody can 
doubt that. The blood of these men also lies at the door 
of Dr. Jameson and his associates, whether of superior 
or inferior grade ; therefore a sentence of fifteen or ten 
months imprisonment is a very light punishment indeed. 
Yet it seems to be very generally approved, and we 
confess our own satisfaction with it. But, as no doubt 
is the “case with most other ‘people, our satisfaction 
proceeds almost entirely from a tangle of politic 
considerations, with which the deserts of Sir John 
Willoughby and Dr. Jameson have nothing whatever to 
do. To get a fair idea of those deserts it is only 
necessary to ask what difference of substantial or even 
legal ill-doing there would have been had Sir John and 
the Doctor got up a riot in the Potteries for reasons of 
their own, with a consequence of many persons killed 
and wounded. 

The conduct and the details of the trial have been 
so much discussed that we propose to add little to the 
debate. It need not be said that there was no defence 
upon questions of fact, and hardly that Sir Edward 
Clarke’s legal argument must have seemed nearly hope- 
less to his own mind. Happy Sir Frank, who could 
say ditto to Sir Edward without need of further com- 
mitting himself. That the accused preferred not to 
ask for a new trial on these legal points may be 
accounted for in various ways; and perhaps the 
preference was but mildly combated, if at all, by the 
learned counsel for the defence. Whether the Lord 
Chief Justice’s summing-up ‘ recalls the judicial habits 
of an earlier age’ we do not like to say, because we are 
not sure of the sense in which that criticism moves ; 
but we agree with those who think that the charge was 
strong, very clear, and of very great value as keeping 
the jury strictly to their duties, instead of wandering 
off into sentimentalism. That, for the accused, it was 
a more formidable presentation of the facts than the 
Attorney-General’s we also think. But when we say 
more formidable we mean that the facts were presented 
in a truer light, of which there can be no just 
complaint. Not, it has been asked, if political consi- 
derations sharpened the judge’s wish to turn on this 
truer light? Why, no. The ‘Dr. Jim’ fallacy is not 


quite extinct. It possibly lingered in the breasts of 
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some of the jury. So lingering, it might have had the 
effect that similar influences work on Irish juries; and 
had that happened, England would have been brought 
to deeper shame on account of the deplorable affair, 
and perhaps to more than shame. If the Court was 
particularly anxious that there should be no miscar- 
riage of justice on this occasion was it not justified ? 

And now what next? Last week we had the result 
of an official inquiry at the Cape. ‘This week, the con- 
clusions of judge and jury in a criminal trial of some of 
the offenders, who were arraigned upon a judicial inter- 
pretation of the law which certainly seems to cover 
other offenders. Chief of these is Mr. Rhodes, whose 
solicitor in London comes forward with the magnani- 
mous statement that Mr. Rhodes is ready ‘ to place 
himself at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Government, 
if his prosecution be desired.” This is as if he were not 
already at the disposal of Her Majesty's Government, 
should his prosecution seem desirable. But this he has 
been all along, if he can only understand it, and his 
prosecution is not only desirable but imperative. The 
Cape inquiry, and the arraignment and verdict in 
London, give the Transvaal Government a right to 
demand the prosecution of Mr. Rhodes himself; and 
that the demand will be made, unless anticipated, is 
pretty much a matter of certainty. Whether the 
German law has a hold upon Mr. Beit we do not pro- 
fess to know; but on the supposition that it has, and 
considering the heroic character of the German Emperor 
and his wish to stand well with the Africander popu- 
lation, it should be no surprise if proceedings were 
taken against Mr. Beit; and it would look bad if not 
till then did the English Government avail itself of 
Mr. Rhodes’s gracious offer tocome to London. <A step 
in the right direction was taken on Thursday night 
when Mr. Chamberlain agreed that an inquiry into 
the origin and circumstances of the Jameson raid 
should be recognised specifically as coming within the 
scope of the Select Committee appointed to investigate 
the administration of the Chartered Company. 

All these things, however, begin to pale before the 
actual state of affairs in Rhodesia, which Rhodesian 
statesmanship is so closely answerable for. The 
Rinderpest has much to do with the Matabele rising, 
no doubt; but so also has Matabele revenge for the 
conquest of Lobengula’s territory and the opportunity 
afforded by the Jameson invasion of the Transvaal. 
Most of all, Matabele revenge; and there can be no 
doubt now that the rising is a very grave matter. To 
unofficial eyes it has had an appearance of gravity for 
weeks past, and now that the true explanation of the 
telegrams declining any addition to the Bulawayo 
fighting force has come out there can be no difference 
of opinion on the subject. The Bulawayo force is too 
weak to deal with the rising effectively, and reinforce- 
ments could not be fed. It is plainly intimated that 
they would bring with them starvation. To dwell for 
a moment on that avowal would be quite superfluous, 
but by no means unprofitable is it to ask the wherefore 
of a state of things that could not have been expected 
when the rebellion broke out, or even for some time 
after. What is the explanation’ It is to be found in 
the discovery amongst the Matabele, though of course 
in a minor degree, of the aptitudes that were thought so 
wonderful when they were suddenly displayed by the 
Japanese. In short, the Matabele know how to play a 
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good fighting game ; and on more than one occasion of 
late the remarkable precision of their fire has been 
reported. Calculations based on the ease with which 
Lobengula’s impis were shattered have gone wrong, 
These men can learn, and learn quickly ; and in its own 
way nothing more important has come from Africa 
lately than the evidence that they can do so. The 
chances are that they, too, will soon feel the pinch of 
starvation; nevertheless, the evidence aforesaid must 
be attended to. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL 


i was persons of the stamp of those who have met 
daily during this week in the Queen’s Hall Langham 
Place who supplied the staff of the Paris Commune. 
‘That is a fact to be remembered from time to time, 
when the noise, the gabble, the gesticulations, the 
diseased vanity, and the general idiot incapacity of the 
International Socialist Workers, and Trade Unions 
Congress, tempt us to consider them purely in their 
character of imbeciles. ‘This they are, but that kind of 
imbecile is singularly capable of becoming malignant. 
M. Maxime du Camp in his valuable study of the 
Commune has neatly divided its chiefs into various 
classes of maniacs. A few years before they had their 
chance, they did not look more serious than the polyglot 
mob at the Queen’s Hall. But when their opportunity 
came they were soon surrounded by all the gravity 
derived from murder, robbery with violence, and rabid 
destruction. Laughter became out of place where they 
were concerned, and they were fully entitled to the 
serious consideration which they received from the 
Marquis de Gallifet at Pere la Chaise. Let us then not 
lose sight of the possibilities which lie in the meeting at 
the Queen’s Hall. We may laugh while the whole mob 
is howling together, clawing with unwashed hands at 
one another’s gaping mouths, jerking their bodies to 
facilitate the passage of shouts, and wagging heads 
profusely adorned with greasy hair. It is a comic sight 
enough—but let the hungry vanity, the hysterical 
excitement, the longing for free indulgence, and self- 
assertion, which are fermenting in all those heads, 
apparently filled with words only, and wind, once have 
free play, and we shall have ample cause for gravity. 

It is, happily, not often the case that the madhouse 
has a chance to seize power. At the Queen’s Hall it 
is only enjoying its yearly festival and rehearsing its 
behaviour for the great day when government will col- 
lapse somewhere. ‘The spectacle is both amusing and 
instructive. We need not concern ourselves with what 
they call their ideas. De non ewvistentibus et non 
apparentibus, etc., is the rule for them. ‘The delegates 
could not as much as get to the propounding of carica- 
tures of ideas. Here are a set of persons who profess 
to know how to govern the world on improved principles, 
and they cannot as much as get an agenda paper read 
quietly, far less voted.’ More than that, they cannot 
decide who has a right to vote. What strikes one in 
their whole proceedings is the windy broken-backed 
impotence of them all. It matters very little what 
they propose to vote, when nothing can be done because 
somebody from Holland gets up and spouts, in defiance 
of the chairman’s bell, while the remainder of the 
meeting bawls. We are perhaps a trifle unjust, for the 
English delegates appear to have looked on in silent 
despair while Italians, French, and so forth, were 
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screaming into one another's faces, and making gestures 
which seemed to indicate an intention to tear out one 
another's eyes. Yet we have contributed our share to 
the general delirium, and it is not despicable. No 
continental Socialists could have done much better than 
the Berkshire brothers, a formidable body numbering 
exactly four, who sent up two delegates. ‘This is a 
manifestation of the pushing vanity which is inseparable 
from Socialism, and it is not to be underrated. Four 
obscure persons in Berkshire, all no doubt as ignorant 
as it is possible for human beings to be, claim the right 
to be represented by half their number. A lingering 
remnant of English common sense (or was it the want 
of the penny to pay for the stamp ?) prevented them 
from all coming. Vanity, and the love of asserting 
yourself, are the two things which the Congress is 
really unanimous in displaying. ‘Take Mr. Hyndman’s 
‘friend Merlino’ as an example. ‘This apostle of the 
brotherhood of man told Mr. Hyndman in confidence 
that ‘he had gone to the Paris Congress in order to 
upset the proceedings of a lot of fools like them.’ 
Merlino’s friend was shocked. He held up his hands in 
horror, and cried, ‘There was tolerance, there was 
fraternity for them.” Mr. Hyndman meant that  sar- 
castic, but he was wrong. It is fraternity according to 
the Socialist gospel. ‘The entire mob, which fled from a 
washing on Sunday, had met to show just such tolerance 
and ‘fraternity’ to the not inconsiderable section of 
mankind which it is pleased to denounce as capitalist. 
Brother Merlino looks on the ‘lot of fools’ at Paris 
as a kind of capitalist, and we do not see why he is to 
be curtailed in his oaths on that account. He has just 
as good a right to ‘upset the proceedings ° of a Paris 
Congress which appears to him to be occupying too 
large a space in the sun, as the Socialists have to 
denounce all the classes which, in their opinion, are too 
well off. It is the game, and if Mr. Hyndman does not 
like it, when played at his expens2, that speaks much 
for his human nature, but little for his intelligence. 
We must do the majority of the meeting the justice to 
say that they were far more thorough than our English 
amateur Socialist. But our poor Fabians sat apart, con- 
scious of advanced minds, but as helpless as babies in a 
bear-garden. 

It was certainly a capital idea to hold this con- 
gress in London. We know from newspaper reports 
how such meetings behave abroad, but it is an old 
observation that nothing teaches so well as an example 
set before our faithful eyes. The proceedings in the 
Queen’s Hall will help the well-meaning, but unwiser 
sort, who have a leaning to regard Socialists with a 
slightly maudlin tenderness, to avoid the two mistakes 
of treating them over seriously, or not seriously enough. 
They are treated with undue seriousness when it is 
supposed that they represent a great force capable of 
acting in any definite direction. We see that they are 
only a disorderly mob, divided into sects all mutually 
hostile, and incapable of as much as getting through 
the most ordinary current business. But they are 
treated too lightly when we forget how much hungry 
greed and nervous vanity, capable of becoming vitriolic, 
there is among them. Let these amiable qualities 
have their chance, and there will be no resource but 
the machine gun. As no sensible man wants to have 
to use that instrument we had better take care not to 
let the madhouse get out of control. 
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EUGENE SPULLER 


7" founders of the Third Republic, are disappear- 

ing in quick succession. After Léon Say, after 
Jules Simon, the turn has come of Eugene Spuller. The 
régime in force in France counts, it may be, admirers, 
but even the more ardent of them are backward in 
claiming greatness for all but one or two at the outside 
of the men who bore the brunt of its establishment. It 
will not occur to the sincerest sympathisers with 
Eugene Spuller to include him among these charity 
accorded exceptions. ‘The man who, after living a life 
of noteworthy simplicity, was buried this week in Paris 
with considerable pomp, had no pretensions to genius. 
He lacked too those brilliant surface qualities the posses- 
sion of which did at least as much as their real merit for 
the reputation of certain of his political associates 
On the other hand, having once fixed the limitations 
which must perforce be taken into account in a critical 
estimate of Eugene Spuller, it is only just to recognise 
his very real merits. He was a most reputable Repub- 
lican, a Republican of the stamp that makes it almost 
possible to excuse even French Republicanism. There 
was nothing of the demagogue about the man and very 
little of the sectary. He was the most honourable of 
politicians. With almost unexampled austerity he 
declined the least share of the loaves and fishes that 
came the way of the Opportunists the moment they 
were masters in France. ‘To the end he preferred living 
by his pen to living off the State—a prejudice as re- 
markable as in the eyes of the retrogade it will be held 
creditable. 

That Spuller should have been fairly successful as a 
politician in spite of these hampering virtues is proof in 
itself of his sterling ability, though it is certain that 
with a suppler conscience his réle would have gained in 
conspicuousness. As it was, he exerted a very con- 
siderable and usually most judicious influence on the 
fate of his country. During the earlier years of his 
career his personality was overshadowed by that of 
Gambetta, to whose fortunes he attached himself with 
the steadfastness that was part of his nature. His 
unwavering devotion to his leader has been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of scornful comment, and procured 
him the reproach that without Gambetta he would 
have remained a nonentity. This aspersion may have 
been good enough for polemics, but will not be accepted 
by history. On the contrary, when Gambetta’s biography 
comes to be written impartially, the task will have to be 
undertaken of determining his debt to Spuller. The 
henchman served his chief as ballast, if the expression 
be permissible: and few political leaders have stood more 
in need of a steadying influence. While still in the 
wake of Gambetta, Spuller accomplished some of his 
best journalistic work as editor of the République 
Francaise. French critics have described his newspaper 
articles as rather worth reading than readable. The 
prestige of Parisian journalism would perhaps be 
enhanced in the eyes of the world at large were this 
reproach deserved more often than is the case by its 
leading representatives. The palmy days of the Répub 
lique Francaise marked the culminating point in Spuller’s 
career. He was a power in the land during the difficult 
period in question. As much as any man he contri- 
buted to the satisfactory issue—satisfactory, that is. 
from a Republican point of view—of the dangerous 
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crises of the 24th May and the 16th May. He was the 
life and soul of militant Republicanism in those decisive 
days, and his bitterest opponents at that time can little 
have expected that he would live to be denounced as 
an abettor of reaction. After the death of the Great 
Tribune Spuller maintained for a number of years his 
foremost place in the Republican ranks and as Minister 
of Public Instruction and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
showed himself thoroughly capable of walking without 
leading strings. Later on he lost ground because of his 
refusal to march with the times: a refusal based on his 
rooted objection to stumbling across quagmires. 

Comparatively recently Eugéne Spuller again camé 
to the front under circumstances which will remain 
memorable owing to the part they have already played 
and yet more have still to play in the history of the 
Third Republic. In a speech which made an immense 
sensation, Spuller warned his fellow Republicans in so 
many words that they were going to the dogs, but held 
out to them some hope of escape if they would mend 
their manners, forswear certain evil communications 
and conduct their affairs in a different spirit. He 
pleaded that the Republic should bury more than one 
hatchet, become inoffensive, should put off the aggres- 
sive exuberance that may have befitted its extreme 
youth, and make concessions to common sense, even 
at the cost of sentimental sacrifices. For this new 
mood Spuller devised the since famous term, ‘ l’esprit 
nouveau.’ Few political mots have been the object of 
more controversy than this. It has been very variously 
interpreted and in particular it has been dishonestly 
interpreted with all the zeal of which party passion is 
capable. It was launched when the first symptoms 
were beginning to be generally discerned of the split in 
the Republican party now so manifest, when it was 
becoming clear that a stand had got to be made against 
the demagogue. Spuller’s insight into their manceuvres 
was most distasteful to the men who were hoping to 
feather their own nests by fostering the social revolu- 
tion. They attempted to discredit ‘lesprit nouveau” 
by striving to bring about a confusion in the popular 
mind between it and Clericalism. The ‘bishop of free 
thought, as Spuller has been scoffingly termed, in 
coining his successful mot may have meant to put 
in a plea for religious tolerance though assuredly 
not for Clericalism, but he meant much more. Looked 
at closely there is nothing new about his ‘ new spirit, 
as far as its essence is concerned. Years before, Thiers 
had declared that if the Republic were to last it must 
hold tight to Conservatism. All Spuller did was to 
clothe the same truth in other words. 


THE UGANDA RAILWAY 


HE debate on the Uganda Railway Bill, which 
occupied a considerable portion of Tuesday's 
sitting, evidently placed the Opposition in a difficult 
predicament. Unrepentant Little-Englanders, like Mr. 
Labouchere, were justified, so far as consistency went, in 
their belated attack on the enterprise. That unwilling 
convert, Sir William Harcourt, however, could not well 
assail in principle an undertaking which had been 
sanctioned by the Government of which he formed a 
prominent member. Hence the discussion reads dis- 


appointingly when the importance of the subject is 
remembered. Sir William’s own contribution consisted 
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in some historical reminiscences and a lecture to Mr. 
Curzon on his deportment. ‘The Under-Secretary had 
made disparaging references to the Gladstone-Rosebery 
Administration, and had even made allusions to a rival 
railway constructed by Germany. Mr. Curzon’s mild 
astonishment at being thus taken to task will be shared 
by most people with recollections that go back beyond 
the General Election. ‘The late Government was seldom 
conspicuous for promptitude of decision, and in no 
instance did it shilly-shally more deplorably than over 
the retention of Uganda. What is more, Sir William's 
own influence, such as it was, did not tend by any 
means towards a settlement. A twinge of conscience 
must be responsible, we imagine, for his resentment 
against Mr. Curzon’s summary of the past. It seems a 
pity, therefore, that while he was about it Sir William 
did not explain the exact process by which he was per- 
suaded to throw over Mr. Labouchere and to rally to 
Lord Rosebery. 

As for Sir William’s deference to German sentiment, 
it must be pronounced the most egregious nonsense. 
The raid of the notorious Peters drove us, in the first 
instance, to send a mission to Uganda. His compatriots 
did not quite live up to the unscrupulousness of that 
freebooter, but it is a matter of knowledge that the 
arms with which the Waganda were supplied during 
the civil wars came entirely through German territory. 
Mr. Curzon passed over those unfriendly acts in 


judicious silence, but they have proved determinant 


factors in the policy of the Protectorate. Our hand 
has been forced throughout, and we have been obliged 
to hasten on preparations that, with a less pushing 
Power on the frontier, might have waited until the 
twentieth century. In the end this haste will probably 
prove a gain to Imperial efficiency. ‘The country may 
be considered as an adjunct to British East Africa or 
as the key to the water-system of the Lakes and the 
Upper Nile. From neither point of view, and from the 
second even less than the first, can it be allowed to lie 
derelict. And to keep our hold on Uganda a railway 
is an absolute necessity. Mr. Curzon prudently con- 
fined himself to the question of transport, using the 
arguments rendered familiar by the report of the 
lamented Sir Gerald Portal. When a saving of 034,000 
a year can be effected in supplies, the project cannot 
reasonably be censured on the score of extravagance. 
Besides, the Kikayu highlands are, as the Under- 
Secretary pointed out, well suited for the raising of 
cereals and coffee, even should the steamy climate of 
Uganda itself, as described by Sir Henry Colvile, debar 
European settlement on a large scale. If we are to 
make anything of East Africa, an alternative to human 
porterage is inevitable. Otherwise we had better con- 
fine our occupation to Mombasa, and leave the Germans 
to grab the trade cf the interior. That would be a 
trifle humiliating for the first of colonising nations. 

A perusal of the debate proves the Opposition }vesides 
to have wobbled between two lines of attack. It could 
not decide whether to object to a railway or to the rail- 
way. Mr. Labouchere’s speech was directed against lines 
generally, while Sir William Harcourt objected to the 
particular methods of construction adopted by the 
Government. We admit that the Colonial Office has 
more experience in such enterprises than the Foreign, 
but we certainly agree with Mr. Curzon that the 
departmental system is to be preferred to private con- 
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tract. ‘The co-operation of the Indian Government will 
be an immense advantage, and Mr. Whitehouse’s name 
carries With it the due guarantee of professional know- 
ledge. And, though the estimates have grown from 
something like a million and a half to £3,000,000, the 
work should be done cheaply enough. ‘The first report 
yrovided for little more than a tram-line. A London 
and North-Western would, no doubt, be superfluous in 
East Africa, but solid building and a respectable gauge 
will be economical in the end. Failure, too, as _por- 
tended by Sir William Harcourt, must be scouted as an 
absurdity. Because the Belgians have stuck fast on 
the Congo it does not follow that our engineers will be 
eaten by a much easier country. Again, the railway 
ynce made its maintenance will be easy. ‘The natives 
will soon be educated up to it, even the Masai, more 
especially when they find that it takes their cattle to 
market, and brings them cloth and hoes. A few years 
hence we shall be wondering what all the pother was 
about, and possibly Sir W illiam will have added Ugan- 
densis to the more familiar title of Historicus. He is 
welcome to it if he will confine his Little Englandism 
to such inefficient outbursts as that of last Tuesday. 


‘MADE IN GERMANY’ 


ORD ROSEBERY and the author of Wade in 

4 Germany are both to be congratulated on the 
speech made by the former at the opening of the 
school for technical education instituted under the 
auspices of the Surrey County Council at Epsom. The 
former shows that he can recognise the existence of a 
danger which many of his political followers are a good 
deal interested in denying; the latter finds that the 
views set forth in his massive and erudite treatise are 
percolating down through ex-newspaper editors and 
ex-Prime Ministers to the pockets and hearts of the 
inhabitants of Surrey. 
that this is so, for, to go at once to the fountain head 
of Lord Rosebery’s speech, though Mr. Ernest Williams 
is an alarmist, and would probably be hurt if he were 
called anything else, the main doctrine put forward in 
his tract is as true as it is important, and its import- 
auce is not diminished by the fact that it is pretty old 
news to any one who is neither a doctrinaire politician 
nor the baser kind of trade unionist. Figures are 
tedious, and when brought to bear upon issues which 


For our own part we are glad 


are really only part of a larger whole are apt to be a 
particularly mendacious form of expression. But when 
we find that the value of our exports has fallen from 
eight pounds per head of the population in 1872 to 
say five pound ten in 1894, that as a nation we pro- 
duced a little more than half as much steel in 1894 as 
we did in 1889, that our exports of iron and steel in 
S94 were to those in 1882 as 26 is to 46, that whereas 
we exported to India 98 per cent. of her iron and 95 
per cent. of her steel in 1885 the corresponding figures 
fell to 61 and 49 respectively ten years later, and that 
many of our minor industries have suffered even more 
severely, we must admit that our national industries are 
not in a healthy condition. 

Some of Mr. Williams’s details are no doubt open 
to criticism, and he has certainly overlooked some topics 
of consolation; but with the figures we have quoted 
staring us in the face, and they are only a sample of 
those which our self-styled Cassandra supplies from a list 
Which can be all too easily extended, minute criticism is 
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out of place. It is more important to consider how far 
the present state of things is inevitable, and in so far as 
it can be amended how this desirable end is to be 
arrived at. It is unfortunately obvious that our old 
manufacturing monopoly has departed, as those of the 
last generation who were not wise enough to be blinded 
by the dust raised in the Manchester School always 
said it might. In private trading it is a commonplace 
that while a living may be made out of an old industry 
a fortune can only be made out of a new one, or an old 
one carried on by new methods. We can no more pre- 
vent the Germans competing with us in the iron trade 
of the world than our coal-owners can prevent a pit 
being sunk on the adjoining property, and what is worse 
the Germans are able to profit by our experience and to 
get their original capital more cheaply than we got 
ours. Having had plenty of lee-way to make up they 
have made up most of it, or perhaps all and something 
more, which accounts in part for the gloomy result of 
the comparison of the growth in the trade of the two 
countries. 
far commonplace reflections on the inevitable 

nature of our misfortunes are, if not a consolation, at 
least provocative of that calmness of mind which 
naturally irritates the whole-souled alarmist so much. 
What other remedies for the admittedly distressful state 
of British trade contain any prospect of relief? We 
are all free-traders; but does Free Trade forbid any 
action against bounties by means of which the united 
German Empire enables German coal-owners to ship 
their goods to any point where they can compete with 
their English rivals at half the natural cost? or ought 
it to allow the French Republic to deal in the same 
way with French sugar? We are all consumers; but 
most of us are producers too, and to the man who 
makes independent inquiry on his own account it would 
seem that the producing is, in fact, of more importance 
than the non-producing consumer. If Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Williams would combine to promulgate any 
effective system of counteracting the effect of foreign 
bounties, they would fill a much more useful réle than 
that of mere alarmists. Injunctions to the English 
business man to conduct his business in a more intelli- 
gent way, to produce handkerchiefs and knives for 
example, of the shape which the foreign purchaser 
fancies, are, we fear, not likely to be particularly 
eflicacious ; nevertheless, they are better than nothing. 
Whether any system of technical education is likely to 
produce the desired increase of intelligence may be 
doubted. As we have lived so we are likely to continue 
living, and the popular preference for learning by 
practice to learning didactically is very strong and pro- 
hably permanent. We are, in fact, a nation of indi- 
vidualists, and it is for individuals to set the good 
example prescribed for them in Mr. Williams's pages. 
Meanwhile he and Lord Rosebery are both to be con- 
eratulated on their united effort, and we cannot wish 
for more than that they may both continue to follow 
the path they have entered on, though in the case of 
one of them at least, we fear this is not likely to 
happen. 
THE NAVAL MANGEUVRES (FIRST PHASE) 
2 arranging plans for the annual Naval Manceuvres 

—that is for those parts of them which involve 
questions of and tactics—the Admiralty 


strategy 
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generally perceives a divided duty. There is their duty 
towards the Navy in the matter of instruction and 
training, which is direct ; and their duty to the Navy 
through the sentiment of the public, which is indirect. 
But when a complex plan of manceuvres is got 
out, dependent for success on keeping the commanders 
of hostile squadrons as ill-informed as they must 
expect to be in war, the public is necessarily kept in 
the dark, because any information afforded to it at once 
becomes the common property of the opposing chiefs. 
There remains the difficulty that flag officers will not 
play the game impersonally. Each commander of a 
squadron will find a loop-hole in his instructions 
when it appears that he is to be officially beaten by his 
pseudo-enemy. He will stretch a point in order to be 
beforehand, and the order of the plan is thrown out 
in consequence. The value of the manceuvres as an 
experiment is lost, even if as an instructional exercise it 
is maintained. 

As we write, we understand that all the fleets 
are somewhere at sea, and if so we appear to have 
failed in the first part of the manceuvres as an experi- 
ment. It would seem also that if something more of 
the details of the general idea had been earlier published, 
and if Admiral Seymour had been more alive to the 
value of experiment, and less determined to win at all 
hazards, there would not have been such an initial mis- 
carriage as there seems to have been. It will be re- 
membered that the intended general —— of the 
manceuvres was said to be ‘the watching of one fleet 
in port by the cruisers of another fleet lying in 
readiness at a chosen anchorage, so that no oppor- 
tunity might be lost of bringing the first fleet to 
action, or of ultimately defeating the object it has in 
view, before the expiration of the five days allowed for 
the exercise.” As an experiment, testing in the first 
place the power of watching the movements of ships in 
port ; and in the second place the power of following 
up an escaped fleet and so reporting on its movements 
as to ensure its being put out of ‘ being, nothing is 
more wanted to-day. We had indeed hoped, before 
the nature of the scheme was revealed to us in 
the newspapers on Tuesday, that we were going to 
represent historical occurrences with modern appliances. 
In the past there have been great successes in watching 
fleets where the fleets in port have not dared to stir, 
the chances of failure in accomplishing their object 
being overwhelming. There have been great failures 
in the watch, especially before Brest under Colpoys in 
1796, when Hoche’s great flotilla reached the coast of 
Ireland entirely unmolested ; and before the same port 
under Lord Bridport in 1799, when Bruix with thirty- 
five sail got safely into the Mediterranean. Neither 
of these failures was due to the watch proper—that is 
to say, both escaping fleets were seen by the British 
cruisers on coming out. ‘The failure was that in the 
first case there were but two cruisers, and in the last but 
one, in a proper watching position. ‘There was not cruiser 
force enough to follow up the escaping fleet and to re- 
port it at the same time. Consequently both escaping 
fleets were lost at sea. The great success of a watching 
fleet was in the case of Bompart escaping from Brest 
for the north coast of Ireland in 1798. Here the watch- 
ing cruisers were sufficiently numerous both to follow up 
and to continue reporting the escaping squadron, so 
that Sir John Warren was able to meet and destroy it 
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at a pre-arranged point. It seems almost certain that 
the hope of the Admiralty was an imitation—not neces. 
sarily a successful one—of the Bompart case. Setting 
aside the fact that Lord Walter Kerr, being at Bantry 
Bay, had another squadron in Dublin Bay, and that 
Admiral Seymour had another squadron at Torbay, 
neither of them being ready for sea until twenty-four 
hours after the declaration of war, it would seem to 
have been the intention that Lord Walter Kerr's 
cruisers should have been off Milford Haven befor 
Admiral Seymour attempted to move. ‘Then the two 
questions would have been whether in the darkness of the 
night Admiral Seymour could have put to sea without 
being seen; and secondly, supposing this was not the 
case, how long it would have been before Lord Walter 
Kerr learnt the fact, and how soon he could have found 
the escaping fleet? Asa fact it appears that Admiral 
Seymour put to sea before any of Lord Walter Kerr's 
cruisers—except perhaps one torpedo-boat destroyer— 
got off the port. Bantry Bay is 190 miles from Milford 
Haven, and Lord Walter Kerr announcing at noon on 
the 24th that war would be declared at midnight, sent 
two divisions of cruisers to sea soon afterwards. 
Apparently Admiral Seymour was not out of rule in 
putting to sea at midnight, in pitchy darkness and 
thick weather, on the 24th, but unless Lord Walter 
Kerr’s cruisers had steamed at least 16 knots an hour 
in this weather, they could not have got into watching 
position in time. ‘Thus so far as the first phase of 
the manceuvres goes, almost nothing has _ been 
learnt. Admiral Seymour choosing, as the flag 
officers have nearly always done, to win in the 
game rather than to further an experimental study, 
joined his second division at Torbay, and was safe from 
attack at 8 p.m. on the 25th. This junction being 
formed, Admiral Seymour’s combined squadrons were 
in a condition to put to sea at midnight on the 26th in 
spite of the immediate presence of Lord Walter Kerr's 
fleet, as at that time, owing to the absence of the 
Dublin Bay squadron, the latter had too small a force 
to offer battle. All the watching of an enemy’s fleet 
in port has thus been struck out of the programme, 
and any interest that accrues will be tactical rather 
than strategic. 


‘THE SPACIOUS TIMES ’° 


[On Drake's return from his filibustering expedition of 1580 th 


Queen went on board his ship at Deptford, and after partaking of a 


banquet conferred on him the honour of knighthood, at the same 
time declaring herself mightily pleased with all that he had done.] 


WISH that I had flourished then 
When ruffs and raids were in the fashion, 
When Shakespeare’s art and Raleigh’s pen 
Encouraged patriotic passion ; 
For though I draw my happy breath 
Beneath a Queen as good and gracious, 
The times of Great Elizabeth 
Were more conveniently spacious. 


Large-hearted age of cakes and ale! 
When, undeterred by nice conditions, 

Good Master Drake would lightly sail 

On little privateer commissions ; 
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Careering round with sword and flame, 
And no pretence of polished manners, 
He planted out in England’s name 
A most refreshing lot of banners. 


Blest era, when the reckless tar, 

Elated by a sense of duty, 
Feared not to face his country’s Bar 

But freely helped himself to booty ; 
Returning home with bulging hold 

The Queen would meet him, much excited, 
Pronounce him worth his weight in gold 


And promptly have the hero knighted. 


Ere Reuter yet had found his range, 
These trifles done across the ocean 
Produced upon the Stock Exchange 
No preternatural emotion ; 
Not yet the Kaiserlich I AM 
Made wingéd words and then repented ; 
He wrote as yet no telegram, 
Nor was, in fact, himself invented. 


No Extra Special, piping hot, 
Broke out in unexpected Pyrrhics ; 
No Poet Laureate on the spot 
Composed apologetic lyrics ; 
Transpiring slowly by-and-by, 
The act was voted one of loyalty ; 
The nation winked the other eye, 
And pocketed the usual royalty. 


No Justice Hawkins gauged the fault 
Of irresponsible incursions ; 
The early Hawkins, gallant salt, 
Knew well the charm of such diversions ; 
Men never saw that moving sight 
When legal luminaries muster, 
And very solemnly indict 
A well-intentioned filibuster. 


No Member had the hardy nerve 
To criticise our depredations, 
As unadapted to preserve 
The perfect comity of nations ; 
No high Commissioner would doubt 
If brigandage was quite judicial, 
Indeed we mostly did without 
This rather eminent Official. 


No Ministry would care a rap 
For theoretic arbitration ; 
They simply modified the map 
To meet the latest annexation ; 
And so without appeal to law, 
Or other needless waste of tissue, 
The Lion, where he put his paw, 
Remained, and propagated issue. ’ 


To-day we wax exceeding fat 
On lands our roving fathers raided ; 
And blush with holy horror at 
Their lawless sons who do as they did. 
No doubt the age improves a lot, 
It grows more honest, more veracious ; 
But, as I said, the times are not 
Quite so conveniently spacious. 0. 


WN 


NOTES 


INCREDIBLE as it may appear, the Irish Land Bill has 
passed through the House of Commons, and the second read- 
ing has been taken in the House of Lords. The Report 
stage gave rise to so many amendments—fourteen pages of 
them on Tuesday, when the House sat all night—that the 
Bill has virtually been examined in detail twice over. 
The practice of the House in regard to the Report stage 
of Bills has changed very much for the worse. Formerly, 
only drafting amendments, and matters that had been 
overlooked, or, for some reason or other, not decided in 
Committee were brought forward on Report. As things 
are, every point is contested over again, and the same 
handful of members proposes amendments that have been 
defeated a few days earlier. The real tug-of-war will 
come in Committee in the Lords. We cannot deny the 
right of the Irish landlords to get the best terms they can, 
for the Government, notwithstanding all that Mr. Balfour 
said on Wednesday, has treated them shabbily ; but if any 
serious amendments are carried, there will be trouble 
between the two Houses, and the Bill may easily be lost. 
If the Government accepts amendments from the land- 
lords, the Bill will perish in subsequent floods of Nationalist 
eloquence ; in which case the Nationalists will destroy a 
measure that gives them more satisfaction than they allow 
to appear in their speeches. 





A rutt House assembled on Thursday to hear Mr. 
Chamberlain propose the appointment of the South Africa 
Committee of Inquiry; but his ready acceptance of Sir 
W. Harcourt’s amendment specifically providing for an 
examination into the causes uf Jameson’s raid staved off a 
debate, and the motion was soon agreed to. Some few 
natural speeches were made, by Mr. Labouchere, for 
instance, and Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett; but there was 
nothing to justify the expectation of a serious discussion, 
and in an houror so the remnant of the House was able to 
devote itself to the Truck Bill and other unexciting 
measures. 





Wer do not withdraw any of the objections that we 
urged at the time to Mr. Balfour’s new rules for Supply, 
but still maintain that they are wrong in principle, and 
that the House, in adopting them, has made a serious 
sacrifice of its powers and privileges. It must be allowed, 
however, that the change has had certain practical advan- 
tages. The bulk of the Estimates has already been voted, 
not by a wearied and exhausted House, but by a House 
ready and competent to discuss them; and we shall be 
spared the tedious and sometimes scandalous scenes with 
which Supply has been associated in former years. As 
the work of Supply is going on at the very moment of 
our going to press, we cannot give the exact figures; 
but it is quite possible that, with the three extra days 
conceded by Mr. Balfour, making twenty-one and a half 
days in all, there may be little or nothing to closure 
when ten o'clock arrives on the evening of the twenty- 
second day. In that case, setting aside the question ot 
principle, a practical success will be claimed for the new 
rules, and they will doubtless be re-enacted next year. 
But it must not be forgotten that in other circumstances, 
with a more powerful Opposition, and with the House at 
large in a worse temper than it has shown at any time this 
Session, the work might very conceivably be backward, 
and a division would be taken on every closured vote, not 
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only on the last day but one, but also on the Report of 
Supply on the last day of all. The idea of seven or eight 
hours in the division lobbies may seem humourous, but the 
reality would be no joke. 





Never have the private members had fewer opportunities 
of legislation and never, in recent years at least, have they 
come nearer to passing an important measure. If the 
Benefices Bill failed, almost at its last stage, for want of 
time, the Church party may be consoled by the reflection 
that their bée noire, the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, met 
with a similar fate. We do not suppose that their 
prospects next Session will be much brighter. Friday is 
already lost to private members and the temptation to 
appropriate Tuesdays is almost irresistible. We say 
nothing of the merits of these Bills, but it is a little 
grotesque that the private members of the House of Lords 


should drive a Bill through, withta great expenditure of 


oratory and theology, and find that the other House cannot 
find time for the most cursory appreciation of their labours. 
It is a still greater pity that the real legislative work of 
the Lords should be done under all sorts of hampering 
conditions and limitations. Those who advocate the 
reform of the House of Lords should remember that its 
efficiency would be ‘much increased by a reform of the 
House of Commons. 


Tue House of Commons, and much more the House of 
Lords, is no place for ‘the sudden making of splendid 
names,’ but it is not unnatural, towards the end of a Ses- 
sion, to consider how far the work of the year has affected 
new men and new reputations. It must be said in the 
first place, that Mr. Gully has shown himself a thoroughly 
able occupant of the chair, and so impartial that it would 
be impossible for any one to infer his political leanings 
from his conduct as Speaker. That was expected; but 
expectations are not always so perfectly fulfilled, especially 
at Westminster. Mr. Gerald Balfour, in spite of his many 
difficulties, has been the first Irish Secretary to extort a 
compliment from Mr. Healy, a feat analogous to that of 
drawing iron tears down Pluto’s cheek. We do not know 
that the other Ministers have achieved anything equally 
memorable. Mr. Hanbury, who was appointed on the 
convicted poacher principle, has defended most efficiently 
the Department that he used to attack, and has done his 
best to protect the Post Office also from irreverent 
criticism. The magic of property is clearly nothing to the 
magic of office. In short, Mr. Hanbury is an excellent 
man of business. Two other reputations, we believe, are 
in process of making ; those of Lord Warkworth and Lord 
Hugh Cecil, both of whom have made notable maiden 
speeches. As they are among the youngest members of 
the House, and?attend constantly to business, it will be 
odd if they are not heard of again. 





CumBERLAND has been singularly well provided with 
both spiritual and bodily assistance this week. Whilst the 
British Medical Association has been holding its annual 
meeting at Carlisle, a ‘Convention for the deepening of 
spiritual life’ has raged at Keswick. The natives of that 
picturesque village accepted both events, according to a 
recent visitor, in the philosophic manner which befits 
dalesmen. One of them saw in the approaching assembly 
of eight hundred doctors at Carlisle a grand opportunity 
for being ill. Another, being a shopkeeper, looked with 
modified rapture upon the arriving flecks of many-coloured 
parsons, Quakers and devout women, because his experi- 
ence was that their spiritual elevation raised some of them 
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tco far from earth to recall the fact that bills ought 
occasionally to be settled. Whence the philosopher may 
deduce the aphorism that it is better to pay than to pray, 

Tue address of the President of the British Medica] 
Association shows Cumberland in a somewhat novel light 
—to be almost as interesting in the history of medicine 
as in that of Border warfare. For one thing, Carlisle 
itself presents a very lively picture of the slow growth of 
sanitary science, which has gradually stamped out plague 
and leprosy and dominated small-pox. As the ‘city of 
refuge’ for dwellers in the Debateable Land and victims 
of moss-troopers in general, it was especially subject to 





epidemics all through the dark ages of medicine: one of 


the most fatal, which Dr. Barnes has strangely omitted to 
mention, was apt to bring its victims to a sudden end at 
Hairibee. Possibly, although this also is not vouched for 
by the President, the fact that Carlisle suffered less than 
smaller neighbouring towns from the great plague of 1598 
is an illustration of the influence of sunlight in destroying 
microbes, since we know that ‘the sun shines fair on 
Carlisle wall.’ The Carlisle tables of mortality have 
assisted in the business of life insurance, and the re- 
searches of Dr. Taylor of Penrith on the milk supply 
have saved the lives of many babies. In the midst of all 
the gratulation as to the advance of medicine it is well to 
note the customary warning that much still remains to 
be done in respect to the training of nurses, the regis- 
tration of deaths and other matters of general importance. 
But all the same the advance is very definite and ad- 
mirable, and perhaps it may be measured by the compari- 
son of the accumulated skill of the eight hundred doctors 
now at Carlisle with that of Anicius Ingenuus, the young 
medicus ordinarius whose memorial tablet was lately dis- 
covered at Housesteads on the Roman Wall. 


Tue second Congress of Applied Chemistry, which has 
been sitting this week at Paris, has some right to boast of 
the advances which its science has made in the generation 
since the first one was held in Belgium. But the poetic 
imagination of M. Berthelot is still equal to the demands 
upon it, and he has soared into the future with a yet stronger 
wing. His favourite prospect, of the day when ‘wheat 
and meat’ will be produced in the chemical laboratory, 
was again clothed in the glowing language of which he 
is so apt a master. It is true that at present this is as 
merely a ‘devout imagination’ as was the scheme of the 
student who fell a victim to a knowledge of formulas in a 
certain examination. ‘Describe the method of making 
starch,’ said the examiner. ‘Take six atoms of carbon, 
ten of hydrogen and five of oxygen,’ ran the answer, ‘mix 
them and you get a starch—C,H,,O... But the difficulty 
is in the mixing, and as yet M. Berthelot has not found 
the philosopher's stone which can accomplish it. Certainly 
the average man cannot hope that he will soon do so; for 
a ‘chemical synthesis, however cheap and _ nutritious, 
cannot be a satisfactory substitute for lamb and green peas, 
golden macaroni, or an exquisitely grilled salmon steak. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘There is seldom 
the least temptation to find anything to approve of in the 
more delirious demonstrations of patriotism, but after 
recent events at Lille one is inclined to admit that even 
Chauvinism may have its uses. Lille, like London, has had 
its Socialist Congress but, worse off than London, is afllicted 
with a Socialist municipality. This preposterous body 
invited a trio of German revolutionaries to grace the afore- 
said Congress with their presence. The chief features 
of the warm welcome accorded the foreign firebrands 


py the Lillois were street fights and cracked pates, the 
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discharging of revolvers and the throwing of any missiles 
that happened to be handy. No doubtit would have been 
far more satisfactory had the mob drummed MM. 
Liebknecht, Bebel and Singer out of Lille in their capacity 
of champions of a detestable doctrine and not because 
they were Germans, but in these dire times it is needful 
to be content with small mercies. Already we were aware 
that there was one bulwark in France against the inroads 
of Socialism in the shape of the thrifty propensities of 
the French people and its consequent ineradicable respect 
for the rights of property. It is now clear that the 
Socialists, who are irrevocably pledged to Internationalism, 
will find in French patriotism a further obstacle to their 
progress, So long as our Collectivists have against them 
all their countrymen who hoard a few louis in their bas de 
laine, or jump at any occasion to strike up the “ Marseillaise” 
with a whole heart their triumph is still distant, 


‘There is at least a chance that you have forgotten 
the Carmaux strike? We are in little danger of for- 
vetting it here as its consequences, which must be impor- 
tant, are still undetermined. ‘The strike in many respects 
was like other monster strikes, but it had this peculiarity 
that, perhaps of all memorable struggles between Capital 
and Labour, it was the most artificially brewed. It was 
fomented and, above all, kept going by half a dozen 
Socialist Deputies and two or three Socialist newspapers. 
On its close M. Resseguier, the director of the Carmaux 
glass works, brought an action for damages against these 
mischievous meddlers. After much mysterious shilly- 
shallying the Court of First Instance disallowed his claim, 
bat he has now won his case in the Court of Appeal. He 
is not out of the wood yet, however, as he has still to run 
the gauntlet of the Cour de Cassation. 
ultimately victorious the profession of traveller in strikes 


Should he be 


will mean bankruptcy for those who follow it, and work- 
men and labour employers will have some chance of 
settling their differences amicably. But this important 
contest presents another feature of the highest interest. 
When the first judgment was given—as I have said, after 
much suspicious shutling—M. Bourgeois was at the head 
of the Government. M. Meline comes into office, and a 
diametrically opposite judgment is rendered. People are 
asking whether the change of Cabinet can have had any- 
thing to do with the volte-face of our legal luminaries or 
in other words whether justice is subordinate to political 
considerations under the régime we enjoy. That such 
a doubt should be widely entertained is a significant sign 
of the times. 


‘Tur chances and changes of Ministerial existence in 
France have served Jules Ferry in better stead after his 
death than they ever did during his lifetime. The Ministers 
on whom it devolved to unveil his monument at Saint-Dié 
might easily have been men who could only have glorified 
hismemory with their tongue in their cheek. By a curious 
coincidence the three speakers on the occasion, MM, 
Méline, Hanotaux and Rambaud—even M. Rambaud ! 
had all held office under Jules Ferry, so that they could 
sing his praises in the most natural way in the world. 
That his praises should have been sung at all after so many 
years of obloquy speaks in favour of the veritable existence 
of Gambetta’s “ immanent justice.” 


‘Tue interest of the speeches at Saint-Dié was not 
exclusively retrospective. They threw some light on the 
views of the Cabinet under which we have the privilege of 
living. M. Méline was particularly communicative. He 
drew us a forbidding but veracious picture of the abomi- 
nable machinations of the Radicals, a picture at which we 
would shudder were it, happily, less familiar than it is. 
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He assured us that nothing in the shape of a compromising 
alliance with the bogies either to the Right or to the Left 
of him is for a momentin his thoughts. “We are carrying 
out a policy of our own,” he declared, “and not anybody 
else’s policy.’ A clear statement but for the fact that 
M. Méline’s own policy is something of'a mystery. Finally 
and necessarily he spoke to us of the income tax, a problem 
on the solution of which depends the national happiness. 
Me admitted that he could not promise us an income tax 
for several months to come. It is to be expected that in 
the face of this calamity the summer holidays will be over- 
clouded in France.’ 


IN THE CITY 


PENHERE has been a general upset in the markets this 

week for which it is difficult to assign any reason 
beyond the liquidation of speculative commitments for the 
rise. Why speculators have suddenly deemed it wise to 
get rid of their purchases is not apparent, since there is 
no fresh feature in the political situation that we are aware 
of. The Cretan troubles are no new thing, and at the 
worst they can only affect Greeks and Turks, but it is 
alleged that I’rench operators who were loaded up with 
Turkish stocks have been forced to reduce their position 
and have also been obliged to sell their securities in order 
to meet their losses. The semi-panic which was reported 
from the Paris Bourse accounts for the fall in Rio Tinto 
and for the sale of African gold shares, but it does not 
explain the remarkable weakness of the best Argentine 
securities nor the decline in English railways. As usual 
very contradictory statements are made as to the sub- 
scriptions for the Russian loan. On the one hand 
the loan is said to have been subscribed twenty-five 
times over, and yet it is quoted at a small discount 
which does not at all agree with the idea of an 
eager demand on the part of French investors. On 
the other hand there are those who declare that the issue 
has not been a success and that it has been covered only 
by the guarantees of financial syndicates who of course get 
the loan on better terms than the public. In view of the 
quotation the latter seems more likely to be the correct 
version, and it explains the fall below the issue price. In 
any case the Paris Bourse has been very weak of late and 
to some extent the weakness has reacted on London. We 
do not, however, anticipate any trouble here. Speculation 
has been on a very small scale for a long time past except 
in home rails and mines. In the former there is a solid 
basis of value for prices, and in the latter the open account 
is by no means excessive. As far as Americans are 
concerned operators have for choice made money by the 
fall, and we are able to watch the ups and downs of Wall 
Street with cheerful indifference. 

It is as difficult to explain the sudden fall in Chartered 
shares as it is to account for their strength hitherto. Their 
value is at present purely hypothetical. They may be 
worth £10, or ten shillings, or nothing. If the gold 
which is alleged to exist in Rhodesia can be extracted in 
paying quantities the Chartered Company has infinite 
possibilities of revenue. No doubt the quelling of the 
Matabele outbreak will cost a good round sum, and the 
amount to be paid for compensation will also lengthen 
the Bill; but a few millions are nothing if there are any 
mineral or other resources in a country of the size of 
Central Europe. The foolish report that the Boer 
Government is going to demand a huge indemnity from 
the Company is too silly to waste time upon. Since the 
raid has been disowned by the directors as a body, though 
carried out by the Company’s servants, there is obviously 
no case in law against the Company, and even if there 
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were, how is the Transvaal Government to enforce its 
claim? Those who have bought British South Africa 
shares have done so with a view to the ultimate develop- 
ment of Rhodesia. If the territory proves worthless 
they will lose their money, but if it realises half what is 
anticipated they will reap enormous profits. The open- 
ing up of the country has of course been sadly 
hindered by the Matabele rebellion, and to buy 
shares in the hope of an immediate profit is pure folly ; 
but it would be very nearly as foolish for an investor 
who has bought shares as a lock-up for his children to 
sell now when the worst is pretty well known. The 
price may fall lower—it is very probable that it will—but 
the moment any reassuring information is received it will 
recover again, and only those who are in constant touch 
with the stock markets will have time to jump in before 
the quotation is even higher than it is now. We have 
made these remarks because in their anxiety to depress 
Chartered shares bear operators are spreading rumours of 
a wholly unwarrantable kind. Whatever value the shares 
possessed a year ago when they were at £8 they still 
possess, subject to the delay and expense incurred over 
the Matabele rising. As we have said, if the discovery of 
permanent gold reefs is placed beyond doubt, the addition 
of a couple of millions to the company’s capital will have 
but a trifling effect on the profits that will accrue. So far, 
the gold mines have still to be commercially proved, and 
therefore the holder of Chartered shares is looking to 
possibilities only. Should these possibilities become 
actualities the price of Chartered will be very different to 
what it is now. 

The Allsopp dividend announced on Wednesday gives 
the ordinary shareholders 6 per cent. for the year, which 
is the same return as for 1894-95. The sum of £80,000 
is placed to reserve as against only £5000 a year ago, and 
the reserve will now amount to £110,000. The past year 
has been an unusually good one for the brewing trade and 
under energetic management Allsopp’s has reaped the full 
benefit, but when the company’s past is remembered there 
is not much attraction in buying ordinary stock at a price 
(180) which yields only £3 7s. 6d. per cent. It is under- 
stood that the capital is to be increased in order to take 
over a brewery and distillery with a considerable tied 
house trade. Whether the new departure will be profitable 
remains to be seen, but no sane investor will buy Allsopp’s 
ordinary stock until the reserve has been raised to a much 
larger figure. The contango at the last settlement was 
about 14 per cent. per annum, which does not look as if 
the recent purchases had been made by men of substance. 

There is a natural and very proper feeling against saying 
anything disparaging to the dead, and for this reason 
Colonel North’s company-mongering record meets with less 
criticism than it would if he were still alive. The pro- 
ceedings at the special meeting of the Lagunas Nitrate 
Company this week brought into painful relief the 
manner in which only too many of his ventures were 
brought before the public. We spoke freely of the over 
capitalisation of the Lagunas Company when it was floated 
in 1894 as we did of the Londonderry and others, when 
most of the Press had nothing but praise for them. Our 
warnings are now proved to be more than justified by the 
action which has been taken by the independent directors 
of the Lagunas Company with the sanction of a large 
majority of the shareholders. Their report contains 
charges of a very grave character, not only as to the 
inception of the company but as to its management by 
the North clique. As these charges are to form the 
subject of legal proceedings we cannot discuss them, but 
it is regrettable that the person mainly concerned is no 
longer alive to meet them. 
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ITALIAN ECONOMICS 
FROM AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT 


TALY has acquired the unenviable reputation, even 
amongst her best friends, of being a financial outcast, 
a hopeless ‘ne'er do weel’ whose economical affairs are 
past redemption. ‘This is, however, a mistake, and one 
which deserves to be swept away as soon as possible from 
the public mind. We do not mean for a moment to 
say that Italy can ever again enjoy that degree of 
prosperity which distinguished her during the Middle 
Ages, when kings and emperors humbly applied to her 
flourishing republics for loans, and when her enterprising 
merchants were in undisputed possession of the European 
money market. Those haleyon days have long since 
past, nor was it to be expected that, if they were destined 
to return at some subsequent epoch, that period would be 
the nineteenth century. For it has been a momentous 
period of transition, this that is now about to close. The 
political convulsions of its earlier years, ripening into a 
desperate struggle for liberty and independence, shook 
and exhausted the frame of the nation. The blood of 
the Italians was up, and the brief thrill of triumph that 
electrified them when the tricolour flag waved at last 
over the Eternal City, delayed for a while the inevitable 
reaction which many bitter disillusions and_ political 
failures have contributed to bring about in the last fifteen 
years. The distress at home and the failures abroad 
have been even harder to bear than the danger 
and suffering attending the struggle for a glorious ideal, 
Yet Italy has gone through this trying ordeal nobly and 
well, and is beginning to rally, with youthful vitality, 
from its baneful effects, sobered by suffering and enlightened 
by adversity. As the physician ascertains the conditions 
of his patient by feeling his pulse, even so we may form a 
correct idea of the prosperity and strength of a nation 
from the state of its purse. 

An inquiry into Italy’s financial condition reveals the 
interesting fact that her purse, though not heavy, is ad- 
mirably constructed, resembling, if we may use the com- 
parison, a honeycomb, the cells of which are small but 
numerous, the contents not being the property of a few 
privileged individuals, but every cell having an owner 
whose business and ambition it is to store it with the pro- 
ducts of his labour. Thus the community is rich while its 
members are comparatively poor. We have made use of 
this comparison in order to give a just idea of the financial 
value of an organisation which has made astonishing pro- 
gress of late in Italy, and which has done much towards 
restoring the poorer classes, namely, the bulk of the people, 
to prosperity. We allude to those excellent institutions 
known as popular co-operative banks, The principle on 
which these banks are worked is extremely simple. The 
money of the people, deposited in the form of savings, is 
lent out at a very moderate rate of interest to other de- 
serving workers who are struggling with adversity, and to 
whom a small loan sometimes means salvation, While 
Italy was battling for her independence, she was still in a 
financial chaos; credit was unknown, cheques were not 
used, and the poor had to choose at a pinch betwen the 
usurer and the Mont de Picté. The practical spirit of the 
Lombards first discovered the necessity of a radical re- 
form, and foresaw all the advantages that would thence 
accrue to the nation. In 1865 Luigi Luzzatti, the apostle of 
this idea, founded the popular co-operative Bank of Milan, 
with such encouraging results that many others soon 
uprose in the principal agricultural and industrial centres 
of the peninsula. During the first stage of their develop- 
ment, 1865-1888, the number of these banks rose to six 
hundred, with an active capital and reserve fund of 104 
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millions of lire, and deposits amounting to 427 millions, 
put after this splendid début the severe financial crisis which 
Italy underwent exerted a disastrous influence on the 
popular banks, so that the period 1888-1894 may be con- 
sidered as the critical stage of the movement, The 
agricultural depression that reigned throughout Europe, 
and the ruinous commercial war with France were the 
chief causes of the crisis, which, fatal to several popular 
panks in the north of Italy, was telt most severely in the 
southern provinces, to whom the principal market for 
their products was now closed, and who would not, like 
their more active and enterprising Lombard sisters, turn 
to their own industries or manufactories for support. 
Besides, the popular banks in the south were not as 
strongly organised or as safe as those in other parts of the 
peninsula, for party spinit and wrangles between the 
principal families of small towns had injured them, either 
by preventing the foundation of the banks or creating rival 
ones ever trying to undermine each other. It must be 
said, however, that almost in all cases in which the 
banks were closed the deposits were returned in full, 
and that the popular banks, owing to their strong organi- 
sation, on the whole resisted the crisis better than other 
financial establishments. During this critical stage the 
deposits fell to 572 millions, but are now again on the 
increase. 

At the sixth Congress of popular banks held last year at 
Bologna, the second most important economic centre in 
Italy (Milan is the first), valuable facts and statistics con- 
cerning this important movement in the right direction 
formed the subject of discussion at the various sittings. 
‘The topographical distribution of the banks is in itself 
interesting. Campania possess the largest number, 132 ; 
Apulia comes next with 64, and Lombardy third with 62 ; 
Sicily and Emilia have 61 each; the Venetian provinces 
59; the Marches 52; Abbruzzi and Molise 48 ; Tuscany 
12 and Piedmont 34. On an average there is one popular 
bank for every 42,089 inhabitants. To give an idea of the 
utility and great activity of these popular banks we will 
describe that of Bologna, which under the intelligent 
direction of Professor Luigi d’Apel, has become the most 
perfect institution of its kind in the world. Its paid up 
capital amounts to 1,260,540 lire, while the reserve fund 
consists of 1,278,936 lire, the two figures being almost 
equal. The reserve fund is so invested as to be completely 
out of the current of business, and therefore out of all 
danger, hence it may be considered as completely liqui- 
dated. The institution enjoys unlimited credit, the 
deposits amounting to 12 million lire. The manner in 
which it gives different rates of interest to its depositants 
is admirable. On commercial and active capital no more 
than 2} per cent. is allowed, while individual workmen get 
5 per cent. for their savings, and as much as (6 per cent. 
is paid for the deposits of mutual .help societies. Thus 
small savings are encouraged, and the brotherly sentiment 
that should exist between workers is strengthened and 
encouraged. The bank also discounts bills, preferably 
small ones, at a very low rate of interest, and helps agri- 
culture by advancing loans, seldom exceeding five hundred 
lire, to farmers who would find other establishments inacces- 
sible. ‘To workmen it also gives out small sums without 
interest and without security. In 1894 active operations 
of credit were transacted by the bank to the amount of 
35,500,000 lire, while 8 millions were lent out to small 
tradesmen and four and a half to agriculturists. In spite 
of all this movement only 3323 lire were lost, or 11 
centimes on every 1000 lire. 

Besides the Popular Banks, of which we have given a 
brief description, other eminently useful institutions attest 
the fact that Italy is working seriously to attain to that 
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degree of financial prosperity which may be said to be her 
birthright. Among these the ‘Instituto di perfeziona- 
mento per gli operai’ is worthy of praise. Its object is to 
furnish active and promising young men with the necessary 
funds to perfect themselves in other countries, in some 
particular branch of industry or commerce. Thanks to its 
aid, some men have been sent to France to study the art 
of wine-making, still in a primitive state in Italy, while 
others have gone to Germany and England where they 
have returned with a perfect knowledge of the superior 
mechanical industries for which those two countries are 
famous. This excellent institution, although it began with 
a capital barely exceeding forty-three thousand lire, is 
progressing every year, and deserves to be encouraged, 
for it is a splendid practical educator. Another useful 
invention, destined to sow the golden seed of economy 
broadcast among the poorer classes of Italy, obtained 
the unanimous approval of the Congress. The inventor, 
in proposing a new system of automatic savings’ banks, 
said that one of the principal causes of the poverty 
which prevails among the working classes in Italy is to be 
sought in the fact that economy is rendered impossible to 
them under the present system of savings’ banks, The 
working man can seldom spare from his slender daily 
earnings the little sum which is equivalent to the minimum 
deposit accepted by the ‘Cassa di Risparmio’ or savings’ 
bank ; and if he endeavours to lay aside his money until 
it amounts to the necessary figure, temptation or necessity 
too often prompt him to spend the few soldi which 
he would otherwise have saved for a rainy day. The 
purpose of the invention is to prevent this and to 
encourage economy among the poorer labouring folk. A 
solid box of cast iron, on the surface of which are three 
slits, is the simple exterior of the automatic savings’ bank. 
The first slit is destined to receive the deposit, namely a 
10 centime or penny piece. If the depositor is dishonest 
and attempts to pass off false coin, it is politely returned 
to him out of a second slit by means of a simple and 
ingenious contrivance; from a third opening a printed 
receipt is issued for every coin. Five of these receipts, 
representing a deposit of fifty centimes, entitle the 
depositor to a libretto or current account in the Govern- 
ment Savings’ Bank. ‘The interest on the deposits is 4 per 
cent. besides which a share of the profit which the bank 
derives from its financial operations is added to the credit 
of each depositor at the end of the year. The cost of one 
of these automatic savings banks does not exceed 135 lire, 
so that even the poorest municipalities can afford to buy 
one. It is proposed to place one of these little banks in 
every village, in every Government factory, in railway 
stations and manufactories, in short, wherever the sight of 
them may encourage and promote the spirit of economy in 
the poorer classes. 

The project does not belong to that class of theoretical 
inventions which do not bear the test of actual experi- 
ence. An experiment recently made at Padua has 
proved it to be eminently practical. Three automatic 
savings’ banks were placed in different parts of the city 
and after less than four months they were found to contain 
12,000 lire, deposited there a penny at a time. This 
result is the more encouraging as this year has been far 
from propitious to the inhabitants of Lombardy and the 
Venetian provinces, and the experiment may be therefore 
considered not only a proof of the practical excellence of 
the plan, but of the innate love of economy which dis- 
tinguishes the large majority of Italians. All these facts 
tend to show that Italy is not the thriftless, waterlogged 
nation that her enemies represent her, but that she is 
earnestly and successfully striving to emerge out of the 
mare magnum of her financial difficulties, 






























































LONGFELLOW 
T is now a few years since Mr. Edmund Gosse produced 
(for Transatlantic consumption, you may be sure) an 
article on the question ‘Has America produced a great 
Poet?’ The admirer of Longfellow is not at all interested 
in the matter. So long as a man is a poet it does not 
greatly matter what is the particular adjective you apply 
to him: your Herricks are only less rare than your 
Miltons, and they are often a great deal easier to live 
with. There is this advantage also: you need not mind 
the faults they have committed, but may remember just 
what it pleases you to recall, Of Longfellow, for ex- 
ample, only the fool in criticism will trouble to mention 
the fact that he was at one time ill-advised enough to 
write ‘The Psalm of Life’ and ‘ Excelsior.’ They are bad 
enough, in all conscience, to ruin a reputation. Yet one 
takes their author in such a way that these things do not 
come up for consideration: he is a poet, and if there be 
need to discuss his published works, it may be worth 
mentioning that he is one of the men who have best 
understood the sea and made its magic clear to others. 
The article of Mr. W. D. Howells in the current number of 
Harper's does not express all this, and that persistent 
Anglophobe in letters would probably deny that it legiti- 
mately suggested any such conclusions. But it does none 
the less, and for once, though he would certainly refuse to 
admit it, one has the pleasure of being in agreement with 
Mr. Howells. 

Somehow one cannot help thinking of Longfellow with 
a kindness greater than his work deserves. It was im- 
possible to claim greatness for him, and, though he is 
certainly a poet, there is a touch of the bourgeois in almost 
all his work, which jars on you, particularly in these latter 
days. Nevertheless there are poems of his which produce 
a curiously extended effect, even on the critic. Despite 
yourself the poem makes you think of the man, and you 
have no power not to feel a strong affection for him who 
could write thus, Then you go back to the poem and 
your memory of the man is with you, so that you read it 
again with new eyes and let him off uncommon easy even 
where, it may be, its sentiment is more than a little 
strained. Perhaps a future generation will forget him 
(except for those poems on the sea), but for us his person, 
the ‘ mildly leonine’ head, the fine eyes, are unforgettable. 
Then again, he lived in America, and he wrote, but he was 
neither Emerson nor Thoreau: he did not preach, and 
he did not pose. That in itself is matter for gratitude ; 
and one really did find him about the most enjoyable of 
all the poets at twelve or thereabouts, which is another 
thing to be remembered. No, it is not at all wonderful 
that we habitually agree to let ourselves take Longfellow 
as uncritically as the people who read the wondrous 
serials served out from week to week in halfpenny illus- 
trated journals. 

There are those to whom the world-—hard as it can be 
—is marvellously kind. They wander through life like 
children, retaining all their illusions, looking on the world 
with curious eyes and beholding beauty everywhere. They 
live to be old, but still ‘the wonder is not yet quite zone’ : 
they find life so beautiful that the years leave them young 
at heart. And sometimes the world of men beholds such 
a one and has for him the sort of feeling that a man of 
the world, hardened by life, a bitter unbeliever, has for a 
beautiful child whose beliefs are all most lovely fairy tales. 
For the life of him he would not rob it of its happy faith, 
albeit, perhaps, the work of demolishing illusions is at 
other times his chosen occupation. Was not Longfellow 
the very type of this man who cannot grow older? 
He lived in an age of transition—which is to say, an 
age when nobody knew very well what he did and did 
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not believe. But Longfellow did know that much, 
and amongst other articles of his faith was the idea 
that he was a poet. He bore it well: as a man he 
had all the virtues of the type to which he supposed 
himself to belong, and none of the vices. As a writer he 
gave pleasure to millions, and—be it repeated—he knew 
the sea. It would seem that now he is dead the hard- 
hearted, cynical world is doing what it did all the years of 
his life. He is the child who has been named above, and 
the world is going carefully, even now, when frankness 
would make no difference, because it was for many years 
anxious not to disturb the faith that made him happy. 
Possibly there are those whom this view of the question 
may vex, but they will be most unwise. It is very possibly 
a correct view of the matter, and if so there is no slur 
upon Longfellow. There is room for all sorts of people in 
a world, and it is children, and the men of the type 
described, who do most to keep life sweet and make it 
tolerable even for those who have no illusions, 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE TOILET TABLE 


FENHE small but select body of admirers of Miss Pinker- 

ton’s revered Lexicographer, and the much more 
numerous tribe of Boswellians, will hear with considerable 
interest that the last volume of one of the rival editions of 
Lives of the Poets is to contain a portrait of Johnson by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in which the sitter is represented without 
his wig. This is believed to be the only authentic portrait 
of the Doctor in such a ‘ déshabillé,’ and therefore deserves 
to be made generally accessible. One of the most charac 
teristic features visible in Boswell’s biography is that the 
Great Lexicographer, like many other great men, did not 
devote much time or trouble to his personal adornment. 
In theory, indeed, he knew as much about the toilet as 
most philosophers. One instance among many is his dis- 
course to the devoted Scots gentleman on the minute 
diversities in barbers. ‘Talking of shaving the other night 
at Dr. Taylor’s, Dr. Johnson said, “Sir, of a thousand 
shavers, two do not shave so much alike as not to be distin- 
guished.” I thought this not possible,’ adds the narrator, 
‘till he specified so many of the varieties in shaving ;— 
holding the razor more or less perpendicular; drawing 
long or short strokes ;—beginning at the upper part of the 
face, or the under—at the right side, or the left side.’ 
And, although Johnson looked upon a diary as a very 
solemn and private affair, he professed great approval of an 
amiable Irish peer who observed that, ‘as the ladies love to 
see themselves in a glass, so a man likes to see himself in his 
journal.’ Bat, however highly Johnson might conceive of 
the toilet in theory, there is reason to fear that he was a 
sad slattern in practice. ‘It was not his’ to patronise 
such tailors as ‘John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water 
Lane,’ that gorgeous artist who wished the world to know 
that he was responsible for Goldsmith’s famous bloom- 
coloured suit. Thus, in Macaulay’s final picture of John- 
son, sympathetic emphasis is laid on ‘the brown coat, the 
black worsted stockings, the grey wig with the scorched 
foretop, in which the Cham of Literature was wont to 
hold his court. When Boswell made his first call in Inner 
Temple Lane, he found his idol in a ‘ sufficiently uncouth’ 
morning garb. ‘His brown suit of clothes looked very 
rusty; he had ona little old shrivelled unpowdered wig, 
which was too small for his head ; his shirt-neck and knees 
of his breeches were loose ; his black worsted stockings ill 
drawn up; and he had ona pair of unbuckled shoes by 
way of slippers. But ’—and this is the saving clause in the 
case of all slatternly great men—‘all these slovenly par- 
ticularities were forgotten the moment that he began to 
talk.’ It is much to be hoped that Madame de Boufllers 
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thought so too. That great lady, it wis oe remembered, 
was taken to see Johnson as one of the lions of London. 
She and Beauclerk caught him ‘ buffeting his books’ in the 
same attire in which Boswell describes him—rusty-brown 
suit, shrivelled wig, loose shirt-collar and all. Yet Johnson, 
quite unconscious of any defects in his appearance, felt it 
his duty, as a ‘man of gallantry,’ to escort Madame de 
BoutHers to her coach in Fleet Street, where ‘a consider- 
able crowd of people gathered round, and were not a little 
struck by this singular appearance.’ 

It will be noticed that the shabby wig is always a 
distinctive note in this sartorial harmony. No critic could 
have drawn such a comparison between Johnson’s wig and 
his writings as Sydney Smith wittily and audaciously did 
in the case of Dr. Parr. ‘Whoever has had the good 
fortune to see Dr. Parr’s wig must have observed,’ wrote 
his brother divine,’ that while it trespasses a little on the 
orthodox magnitude of perukes in the anterior parts, it 
scorns even episcopal limits behind, and swells out into 
boundless convexity of frizz, the péya Gavua of barbers, 
and the terror of the literary world. After the manner 
of his wig, the Doctor has constructed his sermon, giving 
us a discourse of no common length, and subjoining an 
immeasurable mass of notes, which appear to concern 
every learned thing, every learned man, and almost every 
unlearned man since the beginning of the world.’ If 
Johnson chose to wear a shrivelled wig, not even Diogenes 
Teufelsdrickh himself could have made out a parallel 
between it and his style. Possibly a mystic might have 
seen in it a cryptic allusion to the shortcomings of the 
political party to which the Doctor did not belong ; but he 
would have been a bold man who would have ventured to 
give utterance to such a conceit in his hearing. The 
shrivelled wig merely represented a compromise between 
the demands of the fashion and the preference of the 
man. The latter was, as one may readily guess, for the 
condition of free-headedness in which Sir Joshua painted 
him on the canvas now in question, It was with an 
evident feeling of envy that Johnson spoke of the ‘ gentle- 
man in the Spectator, who had a commission of lunacy 
taken out against him for his extreme singularity, such 
as never wearing a wig, but a nightcap. Now, Sir, 
abstractedly,’ he added, ‘the night-cap was best: but, 
relatively, the advantage was counterbalanced by his 
making the boys run after him.’ However determined a 
man may be to ‘clear his mind of cant,’ it 
another thing for him to free his body from the dictates 
of fashion. It is possible to maintain individuality and 
honesty of thought, and to see things as they really are 
and not as the world chooses to think of 
doing so a man gains the veneration due to sages and 
philosophers: he may be attacked, but he is not laughed 
at. But to wear the clothes that really suit a man and 
make him feel at ease, if they are not sanctioned by the 
fashion of the moment, is quite another and 
formidable affair. The would-be individualist in the matter 
of dress has to reckon first with the jeers and stones of 
the crowd, and then with the rude dealings of the police 

court. Johnson was probably the sturdiest and most in- 
dependent man of his age in all essentials. He clearly 
thought the universal wig a stupid and uncomfortable 
fashion, and would not trouble himself to wear a decent 
one, Yet, even in the privacy of his study, and in the 
personal business of dusting his books, the tyranny of 
fashion prevented his doing without a wig, and_ his 
dear friend Sir Joshua seems to have been the only man 
who ever saw him bare-headed. Surely there could hardly 
be a stronger instance of the bondage to which modern 
man has been reduced by the bland but insistent autocrat 
of the toilet-table. 
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‘FEES TO COUNSEL’ 
FROM A BARRISTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


| ORD BOLINGBROKE once in the course of an 
4 address declared: ‘There have been lawyers that 
were orators, philosophers and historians; there have been 
Bacons and Clarendons; there shall be none such any 
more till in some better age men shall learn to prefer fame 
to pelf and climb the vantage ground of general science.’ 
This despondent and affecting apostrophe is only a faint 
echo of a complaint which from time out of mind has been 
levelled against the greed of lawyers of all countries and 
of all ages. How far it is justified in the case of English 
barristers it is extremely difficult to determine, seeing that 
the great difference which has existed in the value of 
money at various times creates enormous perplexities for 
the antiquarian desirous of estimating the prosperity of the 
Bar in days gone by. This much in justice may be safely 
The few disjointed data that can be gathered 
from old records and documents create the impression that 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
ordinary fees of eminent counsel were by no means exorbi- 
tant, although then as now the more fortunate practi- 
tioners were able to make larger incomes than the best 
of the doctors, soldiers, sailors or literary men of the same 
periods. Sir John Jervis when giving evidence before a 
committee of both Houses of the Legislature in 1851 said : 
‘It iscontrary not only to the etiquette but, I am happy 
to say, to the universal practice among barristers ever 
to notice or talk of fees. The learned knight’s pronounce- 
ment must for once at least be disregarded if it be desired 
to ascertain the pecuniary position of the gentlemen of the 
long robe in the times that are no more. 

In the year 1500 the Corporation of Canterbury paid 
for advice regarding their Corporation interests 3s. 4d. to 
each of three serjeants ‘learned in the law,’ while the 
Recorder of London received double such sum simply as a 
retaining fee. Five years later Mr. Serjeant Wood re- 
ceived an honorarium of ten shillings from the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, and seeing that at that time they were 
the richest and most powerful of all the city guilds we 
must conclude that such payment was not lacking in 
generosity. But already there must have been complaints 
against barristers undertaking more than they were able 
to attend to: for Lord Keeper Puckering, calling attention 
to the grasping habits of the leaders of the Bar, is re- 
ported to have thus addressed them shortly after his 
elevation to the judgment-seat: ‘I am to exhort you also 
not to embrace multitude of causes, or to undertake more 
places of hearing causes than you are well able to consider 
and perform, lest thereby you either disappoint your 
clients when their causes come to be heard, or come un- 
For 


averred., 


provided, or depart when their causes be in hearing. 
it is all one not to come, as either to come unprovided or 
depart before it is ended.’ How lucky to be able to think 
that such an admonition would be out of place if it were 
addressed to those who occupy the ‘front rows’ in the 
law-courts in our own times ! 

Down to the middle of the sixteenth century it was by 
no means unusual not only to pay counsel with money but 
also to provide them with meat and drink while they were 
on their client’s business. Thus in an old bill of costs 
(1485) we find, ‘For a breakfast at Westminster spent on 
our counsel—one shilling and sixpence: ¢/em to another 
time for boat hire in and out and a breakfast for two days 
—one shilling and six pence.’ In the same way the 
accountant of St. Margaret’s Westminster entered in the 
parish books, ‘ Also paid to Roger Fylpott learned in the 
law, for his counsel given 3s. 8d. with 4d. for his dinner.’ 
And a still more remarkable custom was the supplying of 
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counsel with delicacies for his own table as part of his 
professional remuneration. So in many books of accounts 
of municipalities and of noble houses we find entries of 
sugar, preserves, wine, fruit, and game as having been 
sent with the money-fee to the barrister: and we can 
imagine the look of astonishment that would overspread 
the countenances of some of the well-known advocates of 
to-day, such as Sir Edward Clarke or Mr. Lawson Walton, 
if accompanying the statement on their brief of the 
number of guineas they were to be paid for their services 
they found also written: ‘together with two large pots of 
Crosse and Blackwell’s strawberry conserve’; or, ‘and 
also one dozen flasks of Pommery and Gréno’s chamnagne- 
wine.’ 

In Henry VIII.’s time Sir Thomas More, who was at 
the head of his profession, a bencher and a reader of 
Lincoln’s Inn, earned no more than £400 a year: which 
although meaning much more than such a sum would 
represent in the present day was nevertheless nothing 
extraordinary. The comparative exiguity of his profes- 
sional income may possibly be traced to a self-denial rarely 
exhibited by those who have followed him in the same 
calling ; for one of his most recent biographers has stated 
that ‘ he gave his numerous clients perfectly disinterested 
advice and deprecated their proceeding with suits that 
seemed to him frivolous or unjust.’ In the reign of Eliza- 
beth the ordinary fee for an opinion on a case was ten 
shillings, and as such a sum was represented by a gold 
coin cailed an ‘angel,’ which, originally struck as an 
equivalent for 6s. 8d., afterwards meant eight shillings, 
and lastly ten, led to the popular saying ‘that a barrister 
is like Balaam’s ass—only speaking when he sees an angel.’ 
When Francis Bacon was appointed King’s Counsel to 
James I. he received a salary of £40 per annum, and when 
he was promoted to the Attorney-Generalship one of £81 ; 
but the fees in connection with his tenure of the last- 
mentioned office must have been for those times simply 
enormous, for when writing to the king asking for a 
reversion of the Chancellorship, he said, ‘I shall now again 
make oblation to your Majesty—first of my heart—then of 
my service—thirdly, of my place of Attorney which 
I think, is honestly worth £6000 per annum — and 
fourthly, of my place in the Star Chamber, which 
is worth £1600 per annum and with the favour and counten- 
ance of a Chancellor, much more.’ During the Common- 
wealth the earnings of the Bar, as of many other profes- 
sions, were materially curtailed, for by an Ordinance, anno 
1054, c, 44, the fee to a barrister with a stuff gown on the 
hearing of a cause was only £1, and to a Lord Protector’s 
counsel or serjeant-at-arms, £2. Inthe times of Charles I]. 
legal incomes rose considerably, and no notice must be 
taken of the misleading reference of Macaulay in his 
Survey of the State of England in 1685, that a thousand a 
year was thought a large income for a barrister. Many 
advocates and leaders made anywhere from two to four 
times that amount, and the fee-book of Sir Francis Win- 
nington, Solicitor-General to the ‘ Merry Monarch,’ shows 
that in the first year of his office he netted £4066, while 
the Attorney-General about the same period, on the 
testimony of his brother Roger North, made close upon 
£7000 from private and official business. But under the 
Stuarts the earnings of such sums, including as it always 
did the ‘ Crown work,’ was so dangerous, difficult and dis- 
graceful, that after a short spell, most were willing to 
sacrifice the half of such incomes for a safer and more 
independent existence on the Bench. In James II.’s time 
the earnings of the Bar again diminished, and but one 
person at it (viz., the Attorney-General) during this reign 
can be said to have made a great income. Francis North, 
by no means an extravagant man, although in early times a 
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liberal one, with all his circuit and Westminster Hall earnings 
was obliged to borrow £600 from a friend before he could 
scrape together thesumof £6000 to settleuponthe womanhe 
wished to make his wife. Again Pemberton’s fees for his 
services on behalf of the Seven Bishops were: retaining- 
fee five guineas, brief twenty guineas, consultation three 
guineas; amounts that in the present day would be 
multiplied perhaps fifty times in a case of equal importance 
where it was desired to secure the zeal, judgment and 
ability necessary to the occasion. During the era of the 
Georges the leaders of the Bar again made grand incomes, 
For six years, commencing with Michaelmas Term, 1719, 
Sir John Cheshire, King’s Sergeant, made an average 
annual income of about £3500, and Horace Walpole tells 
his readers that Charles Yorke ‘was reported to have 
received 100,000 guineas in fees.’ His receipts during the 
last year of his tenure of the Attorney-Generalship 
amounted to close upon £7500. ‘This but little exceeded 
the amount earned by Coke in the same office nearly two 
centuries earlier and goes to show how much better 
Crown lawyers were paid when they held office during 
the Sovereign’s pleasure and did not, as now, retire with 
the defeat of the political party to which they belong. 
The fee-books of Lord Eldon are still extant and prove 
without a shadow of a doubt that during thirteen years, 
beginning in 1786, he made no less in fees than £130,000. 
Lord Kenyon’s income before his elevation to the bench 
was estimated at about £8000 and yet he was so careless of 
appearances that it was said to be impossible to tell whether 
his breeches were fashioned of cloth or of leather. A 
mention of the brilliant and eloquent Erskine brings us 
well over the threshold of the nineteenth century, at 
which point perhaps from feelings of delicacy and discre- 
tion it would be well to cease these inquiries. Within 
eight months from his call to the Bar, Erskine received the 
splendid fee of £1000 from Admiral Keppel : and in latter 
years when he had become the first advocate in England, 
£12,000 per annum was no extraordinary income for him 
to make. 

It is thought that enough has been shown to prove that 
since the reign of ‘ Bluff King Hal’ the law has been by 
no means ‘a niggard mistress’ to those who have been 
fortunate enough to secure her best favours. And when 
one thinks of the millions that have been spent in litiga- 
tion in this country during the last three hundred years, 
and of how much of them have gone in ‘fees to counsel,’ 
if one is not a lawyer, one is tempted to cry with that 
witty old moralist La Bruycre: ‘Fuyez les proces sur 
toutes choses: la conscience sy intéresse, la santé s’y 
altcre, les biens s’y dissipent.’ 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
XII,—ARRIVAL IN TRANSYLVANIA 


Két Hattyu Szdlloda (Two Swans Hotel), Nagy-Enyed, 
Transylvania, 26th July, 1896. 

U musz nach Groszwardein,’ my favourite Tsigane 
tune, rang in my ears, but I hesitated to the very 
last moment even when the porters were bawling ‘ Nagy- 
Varad !’ and I have not ceased to regret that I did not go 
straight on to Kolozsvir. 1 have travelled in Holland, | 
have visited the ‘dead cities’ of the Zuyder Zee, I have 
been even to Putney and the bogs of county Mayo, but 
I never beheld any place so hopelessly dismal as Nagy- 
Varad (Groszwardein). The houses are nearly all painted 
pale green or that peculiar yellow which one associates 
with a quarantine flag. The streets are a penance to 
walk and a torture to drive upon; great jagged boulders, 
which cut your feet and distract your omnibus, The 
houses and shops look in the last stage of consumption ; 
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the wares exposed would disgrace a fifteenth-rate country 
town in Wales, and the walls look, not merely ugly, but 
ragged and tottering. Never have I been in so depressing 
an inn as the Fekete Sas (Black Eagle). ‘The porter led 
me through miles of corridors, flanked by closed Venetian 
blinds, which screened the courtyard on one side and 
stuffy bedrooms on the other. There was neither carpet 
nor varnish in the corridor, and equally bare deal boards 
greeted me when at last I reached my dingy dormitory 
—a great barn of a room, with less than the strict neces- 
sary, the very crockery being restricted to a pie-dish of 
a basin and a jug with a broken handle. In the town 
there was nothing to see, nothing to eat and nothing to 
drink. The dismal, narrow streets were not lighted at 
night, on the plea that the full moon sufficed, and at 
every touch and turn the visitor was stung by a sense 
of overwhelming poverty, for which the only possible 
explanation was the presence of an abnormal Jewish 
population. 

The relief to escape from the tumble-down lazar-houses 
of Nagy-Varad and cross the Transylvanian frontier between 
Bucsa and Csucsa! One felt at once it was a different 
country (which it isn’t). ‘The everlasting plain had yielded 
to cheerful red rocks, which redeemed a long landscape in 
black and white : babbling black torrents frothed against 
slate-hued boulders, and dear little black huts, apparently 
all roof, peered out from dark-green patches of Indian 
corn. ‘The peasants, as usual, had taken their colouring 
(as other animals do) from the surroundings, and were 
dressed for the most part in deep drab. They were stern 
‘Saxons’ as a rule, which is to say not Saxons at all, but 
descendants of those Middle Rhinelanders, whom King 
Geisa imported in the twelfth century. They seem to have 
retained many old-fashioned virtues, not excepting the 
observance of the fifth commandment. I watched a father 
being received by his family at a wayside station. He 
was under the middle age and of the yeoman class, but he 
gave each child his hand to kiss as a matter of course. 
After that, he kissed the child on the mouth, as a conces- 
sion, and then extended his hand to be kissed once more 
in completion of the ceremony. There was no false shame 
about it all, no pretence at withdrawing the hand from 
excessive homage, it was stretched out in the perfunctory 
manner of a man ina hurry. These ‘ Saxons’ retain their 
German type unmistakably after all these centuries, and 
they look useful, rather than ornamental, like the butcher- 
boys’ wooden trays, in which they carry about their 
babies, 

After Nagy-Varad I found the first big town in Tran- 
sylvania charming. The variety of names is confusing in 
this part of the world. The Hungarians call‘it Kolozsvar, 
the Roumanians, Klus; and the Germans, Klausenburg. 
I preter the latter name, for the associations of Santa 
Klaus, Big Klaus and Little Klaus accord with the childish, 
fairyland character of the place and people. I would 
recommend it as a 


residence to worn-out roués, with 


yearnings for rest and seclusion. There is nothing to do 
there, but one does not resent the fact, for the old-world 
houses smile dreamily, the natives seem clad for a summer 
sojourn in Noah’s ark (long white linen coats and straw 
hats, with ambitions to imitate the cylinder of society), and 
tourists are practically unknown. For my part, however, 
twelve hours contented me amply, peasants being best 
observable away from towns. There is said to be a very 
good theatre at Klausenburg—second only to the opera- 
house in Pest, but in this tropical weather I was quite 
content with a German chansonette troupe in the outdoor 
dining-room of the Angol Kiralyné Szalloda. 1 had heard 
the same troupe in Orsova, but was no less amused, All 


German chansonette-singers model their efforts on Carola, 
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and she modelled hers originally on the French ca/és- 
chantants of the last generation. Carola infuses charac- 
teristic touches in her work, but her imitators are probably 
worse than any other music-hall performers in Europe. 
Our own ‘halls’ are temples of the muses in comparison. 
The chief fault is over-emphasis both of words and questions, 
the latter being generally meaningless or inappropriate. 
But the tunes are lively and the performances are inspiring 
as an accompaniment to eating. 

I came to Transylvania expecting to find it cool among 
the mountains, but it is infinitely hotter than anything I 
experienced at Pest, and siestas in the afternoons are an 
absolute necessity. At Torocko 1 met two Englishmen, 
who were on a walking-tour and they told me they did 
nearly all their walking at night-time. The inn at 
Torocko was just the dainty cottage I had been yearning 
to inhabit ever since I saw its fellow in the sample village 
at the Millennial Exhibition. At least, it was a double 
cottage, the landlord’s part at the back, with a kitchenful 
of bright glazed crockery of exquisite shapes and hues. 
The two guest-chambers, one leading out of the other, 
were in front. Never have I beheld such immaculate 
rooms. ‘The floors were covered with strips of blue and 
white linen pinafores; the spotless whitewashed walls 
were lined with delicious inlaid chests and cupboards, there 
were photographs of comely peasants in plain gilt frames, 
besides loyal and patriotic oleographs galore. The 
beds were very narrow and very high—under 3 feet 
broad and, counting the cushions, fully 5 feet high. 
This was, however, deceptive for they pulled out to 
a width of 5ft., into which the cushions sank and formed 
a kind of feather-bed. Here I might have been 
tempted to end my days, so picturesque was it, but 
that the view from the windows was over a kind of broken- 
ground square with piles of stones and a dingy pond-like 
reservoir, and that it was impossible to get anything to 
eat. The latter was partly my own fault, for the guide- 
book had warned me to bring provisions, but I had only 
noticed this at Torda, where famine reigned almost equally 
supreme. For lunch I had a strip of leather stuffed with 
hunks of garlic, and my dinner, a freshly killed chicken 
about as big as a London sparrow, was equally impossible 
for toughness ‘At least I shall have 
excellent milk for breakfast,’ I flattered myself, but, alas, 
the wretches cooked it into a nasty curdling form, which 
even my growing appetite could not combat. I could 
have managed the rye-bread, cooked as it was to pudding 
consistency, but that it had been cut with a knife evidently 
dipped in blacking. 

One peculiarity of the peasants in this part of the world 
is their stupendous politeness, All through my drive they 
took off their hats and wished me the time of day with 
profound bows, and when I walked about the village at 
nightfall there was not one but rose from his seat to salute 
me as I passed. They are Saxons by descent, but, having 
been cut adrift from their fellow-Saxons by religious 
differences, have now come to regard themselves as 
Magyars, whose tongue they have adopted. I thought 
there was something strange about the church directly I 
set eyes on it. The spire, instead of terminating in a 
cross, was surmounted by a sort of globe, perhaps intended 
to represent the sun. When ro bell rang at nightfall I 
asked my landlord if this could be a Catholic village. The 
very idea seemed to dismay him. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘ we 
have been Unitarians for generations. ‘Torocko is the 
only place in all this neighbourhood which is content to 
adore the One God.’ 

Here I am among Roumanians again; the starch is 
taken out of the atmosphere and, insensibly, I feel more 
at home. Harotp GaveRrIGAN, 


and seasoning. 
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THE SANT’ ANTONIO RAPHAEL 
Were Lord Dudley’s Crucifixion was sold in 1892, 

many designated it as the last of Raphael’s greater 
works that could ever come into the market. If we may 
credit the news published on Monday a still better work 
was even then in our midst, waiting for a purchaser. That 
it had a history, an1 that its history was discreditable to 
the taste and sagacity of a former possessor was also known. 
It hung for many years in the Cartoon Gallery at South 
Kensington, where lovers of art regarded it sorrowfully 
but respectfully as one of the few examples of the great 
artist’s early period—-his in design, composition, drawing 
and many other things which go to make a picture, 
but, unfortunately, no longer his in treatment, colour, or 
light and shade; a mere reminiscence in fact of what had 
once been a perfect Raphael. It was possible here and 
there to find a small piece of the original surface, 
but the greater part only dated from about the year 
1862, when it is known that it visited Paris and was 
there ‘restored.’ We know how restorers have treated 
ancient statues. We know how they have ruined all 
our cathedrals and most of our parish churches. - Why 
should they spare a picture, even though £40,000 was, 
according to Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, the price 
demanded for it. The whole surface of the principal 
figures was repainted by some heavy hand, the shadows 
were darkened and the colour hidden under sooty masses 
of some dark pigment. The faces suffered most. The 
delicate reticulation which time had imparted was 
obliterated and even the old expression was changed. 
Thus ‘restored,’ the ‘Madonna di Sant’ Antonio’ was 
offered first to the Louvre and subsequeatly to the National 
Gallery and rejected, naturally, by both institutions. The 
news published on Monday is that an enterprising London 
picture dealer has bought it and has carefully wiped off the 
French daubing, finding the original surface below 
untouched even tothe varnish. Furthermore, it is asserted 
that, in its renewed state it has been offered to the Trustees 
of the National Gallery at a price which brings it within 
the means of the richest nation in the world. 

This example of Raphael’s work is very carefully 
criticised and described both by Morelli and by Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle in the first volume of their 
Raphael. Its history is clearly told. It was begun in 
1504 before the artist’s first visit to Florence, that is to 
say, at the same time as the beautiful and_ perfect 
Ansidei ‘ Madonna’ from Blenheim. Both were completed 
on his return, and the date of this completion seems to 
have been before 1507. It remained inthe church of the 
nuns of Sant’ Antonio till 1677, when they obtained leave 
to sell it to pay their debts and because the surface in 
some places appeared to be flaking off. One Bigazzini, a 
Perugian, bought it, giving the nuns a copy, and it found 
its way first into the Colonna Gallery in Rome and sub. 
sequently into the possession of the King of Naples, It 
was pawned to the Duke of Ripalda, a financier, who 
endeavoured to sell it, having, as we have seen, injured its 
market value by the injudicious process already referred to 
as applied to it at Paris. The idea of the ‘restorer’ 
appears to have been to remedy the scaling mentioned in 
1077 as well as to correct a horizontal split, which runs 
across the panel on which it is painted. The worst 
method was employed for this purpose. The panel should 
have been mended from behind and the edges of the frac- 
ture carefully forced together. The French restorer pre- 
ferred to fill up the crack, which affects the faces of the 
two saints, Margaret and Catharine, with thick paint, and 
while the picture was at South Kensington, it was easy to 
see that the crack had widened and that the two faces 
were so repainted as to falsify the whole work. 
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The Ansidei ‘Madonna’ has familiarised us with the 
powers of the young Raphael at this period of his brief 
career. There is another Colonna ‘ Madonna’ which is in 
the Berlin Gallery, and the present picture should be 
described as that of Sant’ Antonio. Miss Julia Cart- 
wright described it lately in a number of the Portfoliy 
series. ‘We recognise Raphael's art in the central group, 
alike in the little St. John pressing forward to adore 
the child, and in the gentle Virgin bending down to lay 
her hand upon his shoulder.’ The children, it should be 
mentioned, are both clothed, in deference, as Vasari 
remarks, to the susceptibilities of ‘those pious women, the 
nuns. In addition to the square panel of which we have 
been speaking, there is a ‘lunette’ in which, though we 
may recognise the design of the master, we can only see 
the work of pupils. Should the purchase be duly effected, 
as we may hope, this ‘lunette,’ to which some people may 
object on account of the subject, might be put aside. It 
represents the first person of the Trinity, accompanied by 
angels, and is not of sufficient merit to be worth hanging 
at the risk of offending certain weak but noisy consciences 
We have of course assumed that the account published 
of the complete state of the original panel is correct. | 
the picture has only been re-restored, it will be better to 
let it alone; but we are assured that the Trustees are 
satisfied as to its condition. It will be a very welcome 
addition to the unrivalled row of genuine and unsophisti- 
cated Raphaels now in Trafalgar Square. The little J tsion 
of a Knight, which represents a still earlier period of the 
artist’s work, is untouched. The Garvagh ‘ Madonna’ seems 
to have been injudiciously improved in places, but its next 
neighbour, S/. Catharine, has evidently never been restored. 
These two last named belong to a much later period, but 
if the Sant’ Antonio picture comes into the gallery we 
shall possess no fewer than three examples of what 
Raphael could do before he finally adopted the far less 
poetic freedom of the renascence school. 


COMEDY THEATRE 
N R. AUGUSTIN DALY’S new comedy in three Acts, 


adapted from a German piece, by Heinrich Stobitzer, 
and entitled Love on Crutches, is one of those plays which 
suggest an older origin, and which certainly would have 
been greatly improved had the period of its action been 
put back into either the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
and the dialogue been written in dainty verse. The sub- 
ject is too graceful for its modern surroundings, aud 


throughout the performance we involuntarily thought of 


Marivaux or Goldoni, and wondered whither the poetry 
and the sparkle had vanished. It seemed a prosaic undress 
rehearsal rather than a finished production. The piece, 
which begins with a lost love-letter ‘and ends with 
the entire company blowing soap bubbles—the plot is 
indeed quite as ephemeral and ethereal as one of the 
bubbles—appears incongruous when represented by gentle- 
men in frock coats and ladies in costumes designed by 
Worth. Otherwise there is absolutely nothing to criticise 
in the piece, excepting the dialogue, which is a_ trifle 
ponderous, not to say pedantic, a fact emphasised by the 
deliberate enunciation of the American gentlemen who 
played the two principal characters. If our memory is not 
deceptive, we made almost the same criticism when Mr. 
Mortimer’s capital version of Marivaux’s Le Jeu de  Amouw 
et du Hasard, entitled Gloriana, was first produced with 
considerable success some years ago at the Globe. The 
character of Mr. Daly’s heroine, Annis Austin, is written 
too much in one key, and that a rather complaining one, 
to enable Miss Ada Rehan to display her remarkable versa 
tility to its full advantage. In several scenes, however, she 
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exhibited her accustomed skill in manipulating delicate 
situations which a less experienced and practised actress 
would have utterly failed to grasp, and her ‘cute’ manner 
of delivering certain sly remarks provoked greater laughter 
than the words merited. Miss Sybil Carlisle, as Mrs. 
Margery Gwynn, a lady who is described on the play-bill 
as ‘inclined to tempt fate a second time,’ has improved 
immensely since her first appearance in 
She has gifts greater even than beauty—distinction, 
elegance and a delightfully modulated voice. Through- 
out the whole of the performance we were obliged to 
think of what a superb rendering, even in translated form, 
of Moli¢re’s Les Précieuses Ridicules could be given with 


England. 


these two admirable comédiennes as Cathos and Madelon. 
Mr. Charles Richman was much too deliberate in the part of 
the husband who has ‘written poetry,’ and having con- 
cealed the fact from his wife, makes her fall in love with 
the poet, and thereby wins back an affection he came very 
near to losing. ‘The touch should be lighter—more mer- 
curial. The other members of the company, inclusive of 
that fine actor, Mr. James Lewis, have little or nothing to 
do, unless, indeed, it be Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, who in the 
last scene, which follows very closely a similar scene in 
one of Goldoni’s best comedies, Le donne di buon umore, dis. 
tinguished herself in the representation of an old woman 
who, under favour of a mask, provokes a young gentleman 
who mistakes her for a girl tofmake ardent love to her. 
At the close of the second Act there is a scene which tests 
A lost letter is 
hidden in a music-book to the knowledge of everybody on 


the talent of the company to its utmost. 


the stage, and a sort of game of musical chairs is played with 
it by all present, to utter perfection; and the close of the Act, 
which in less skilful hands would have been extremely ridicu- 
lous, provoked the first general outburst of enthusiasm of the 
The 
innocent pastime of blowing soap bubbles introduced just 
before the curtain falls for the last time, in order to 
illustrate the fragile character of the plot was charmingly 


evening, for the first Act had fallen rather flat. 


played; but surely it would have been much prettier 
had the characters been in costume. Such dainty sport 
as the minuet and the gavotte is suggestive rather of 
pictures by Watteau and Lancret than of the latest fashion 
plates. Love on Crutches was very favourably received 
and, as usual with Mr. Augustus Daly’s plays, beautifully 
In less than two weeks the Daly company 
York. We trust next year they will 
return at a more propitious season than the last week 


mounted, 
returns to New 
in July, when all the world is packing up its trunks 


to Hy to fresh woods and pastures new. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


HEAR that Mr. William Morris’s example in issuing a 
uniform edition of his works is likely to be followed 
before very long by another eminent poet of our time. 
From one point of view, I must confess, I am sorry to hear 
this. 


of works by living writers. 


As a book-buyer I have a dislike to uniform editions 
And for an obvious reason: 
they are not certain, they are not even likely, to be final. 
However old be your living writer, he may add to his 
published works before he die. 
where is the possessor of your ‘uniform edition’ ? 


And if he does so add, 
He is 
in the position of being compelled, in all probability, to 
buy yet another uniform edition before he has done with 
the writer in question. To be sure, there is no reason why 
‘uniform editions’ should be bought at all by the genuine 
book-man. What the genuine book-man wants is a copy 
of the first editions of an author’s products ; and if he has 
got that, he is all right. Still, there are those for whom 
the ‘uniform edition ’ has its charms; and to them I would 
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venture to say, ‘ Wait patiently till your author has done 
producing : then will be time enough to procure his works 
in “uniform ”’ shape.’ 

Talking of new editions, I see we are to have yet 
another of Rabelais in English ; it is to be in five volumes, 
but by whom the translation has been done we are not 
told. It would be rash to say that a new Rabelais in 
English is not wanted, for who shall put a limit to such 
things but the purchasing public itself? Nevertheless, 
one cannot but be stiuck by the number of editions in 
English already in existence. In this very year of grace 
we have had one in three volumes under the editorship 
of Mr. W. M. Thompson. Then Mr. A. P. Watt issued 
one in two volumes three or four years ago. Previous 
to that was Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen’s edition, two 
volumes quarto, in 1892. Professor H. Morley’s reprints 
in 1883-88 were, I should say, condensed or expurgated, 
What we may call the first of the modern editions was 
that of Bohn in two volumes in 1849 (issued afterwards 
with illustrations by Dore). 

It seems that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ]ife of Charles Lever is 
to be re-issued. That will make at least the third edition 
of it; the first came out in 1879, and another in 1884. 
More interesting to many will be the announcement of the 
complete Poems (up to date) of Miss Matilda Betham 
It is not everybody who knows that this excel- 
lent novelist ever wrote verse. But she has done so. 
She has produced, to begin with, a four-act play in verse 
adapted from the German, and called Litile Bird Red and 
Little Bird Blue. More than a dozen years ago she came 
out boldly with a volume of Poems, which I presume will 
form the basis of her forthcoming collection. 

We are threatened, meanwhile, with more ‘ Recollec- 
tions.’ Dames. Madame Ristori, they say, is 
But is that so? 
Nearly ten years ago she published at Naples a volume of 


Edwards. 


Place aux 
going to give us a book of Micordi. 


Ricordi e Studi Artistict, which appeared in Paris as Etudes 
et Souvenirs and in England as Studies and Memoirs. Now, 
in this work the reminiscences are brought down to 1885. 
Is it likely that the accomplished and distinguished lady 
has much to add, if she confine herself to her artistic life 
Perhaps she is going merely to reprint her old Ricordi or 
expand them: we shall see. 

Then there is Mrs. Cowden Clarke, who has penned and 
printed the narrative of her ‘long life.’ She, too, has been 
reminiscent before now. She joined with her husband in 
producing the Recollections of Writers, published some 
eighteen years ago. But she should have much more to 
say. She has to tell us all about her Shakespeare labours, 
and the plentiful and useful harvest from them—not only 
the monumental Concordance, but the Proverbs, and the 
Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines. She has to tell 
too, about her three books of stories—not one of which, | 
fear me, is asked for anywhere to-day. Has any one read 
them—The Iron Cousin, A Rambling Story, and so forth ? 
How many, alas! have read Honey from the Weed, the book 
of verses which came out so lately as 1881. The Shakes- 
peare’s Heroines, by the way, was reprinted not very long 


us, 


ago. 

Another autobiographer for whom we are to prepare 
ourselves is, it seems, Mr. Augustus John Cuthbert Hare, 
who also no doubt has plenty of interesting things 
to put on record. But let us hope that he will confine 
his discourse to persons, and leave places alone. Of Mr. 
John Augustus Cuthbert Hare as a topographer the read- 
ing public has perhaps had, in the meantime, enough. 
Mr. Hare has described for us nearly every country in 
Europe. He has ‘walked’ in London and in Rome; he 
has spent ‘days’ in Rome and in Paris. He has brought 
out four books on the four quarters of France, two on the 
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cities of Italy, one on Russia, one on Holland and Scan- 
dinavia, one on Spain, one on Venice, one on Florence, 
and one on Sussex. To be sure, he has published four 
or five biographical works, but it is nevertheless of people 
rather than localities that we should like to hear from 
him. 

Talking of Shakespeare ; there is to be a publication, 
before long, with the title of Shakespeare’s Town and 
Times. Everything about the Bard has interest, and I 
gather that the chief feature of this work will be the 
pictorial illustrations. If that is so it is well, for did not 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillips submit to us, more than thirty 
years ago, a sketch of Stratford-on-Avon in the times of 
Shakespeare based on the Council Books of the Corpora- 
tion. The new book will hardly attempt, I should say, to 
come into competition with the old one. Meanwhile, the 
descriptive and historical accounts of Stratford are not so 
very numerous: notes of Pilgrimages to it came out in 
1850 and 1871, and there was a Historic Stratford in 
1893; but the full story of the town is yet to be told, I 
take it. 

One welcomes the announcement of a forthcoming book 
of verse by Mrs. Chandler Moulton—all about the little 
ones—In Childhood's Country. This is a vein in which Mrs. 
Moulton’s countrywoman, Mrs. Piatt, has already wrought 
with considerable success. ‘There is no reason why Mrs. 
Moulton should not work in the same vein, for she has her 
own way of working. But I hope her new volume will be 
a shade less sad in tone than its two predecessors. ‘There 
should be no sadness when one writes of children. 

It is being rumoured in ‘littery suckles’ that Lord 
Tennyson’s Life of his father is to be ‘out’ in the autumn. 
If you hear this story, contradict it. There is no likelihood 
(I have it on very good authority) that the biography will 
appear this year. 

Amid all that has been written lately about M. Edmond 
de Goncourt, I have noticed no reference to the fact that 
extracts from the brothers’ Journals and Letters were 
published here two years ago in an English translation. 

Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton have been to 
Suffolk on a visit to the former’s mother, Lady Jane Swin- 
burne, who, though she has just been celebrating her 
eighty-seventh birthday, is wonderfully vigorous and 
alert. In the quietude of the country Mr. Swinburne is 
usually very active with his pen, and we may therefore 
expect to find him figuring in print again before very 
long. 

I wish Miss Ellen Masters all possible success in her 
efforts for the pecuniary benefit of Mrs. Warren. The 
latter lady has been writing for the members of her sex for 
many years past—one of her books dates from 1856—and 
if every one who has derived advantage from her works 
would contribute to Miss Masters’s fund the testimonial 
would soon take large proportions. The Economical 
Cookery Book, How I managed my House on £200 a Year, 
My Lady Help and What she Taught Me, The Way it is 
Done—these are a few of Mrs. Warren’s useful publica- 
tions. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. RHODES 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
28th July, 1896. 
Sik,—There can be no doubt that the contents of the article 
in your current number entitled ‘On a Recent Report’ represent 
in a general way the opinions on the matter discussed entertained 
by most people whose opinions are worth considering. There 
is however one point of considerable practical importance as to 
which I venture to suggest you are wrong. You say and every- 
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body must agree with you that Mr. Rhodes is broadly speaking 
responsible for Dr. Jameson’s raid. Personally I should haye 
thought that this was beyond doubt: but since the publication 
of the telegrams sent by Messrs. Rutherfoord Harris and 
Stevens the contrary opinion cannot be seriously supported. 
But though Mr. Rhodes may be as responsible as you like jt 
does not follow that he ought to be prosecuted as you suggest 
he should be. As far as the published documents go there js 
not an atom of direct evidence that Mr. Rhodes ever did any 
thing in the matter at all. It does not appear that any one is in 
a position in which he is likely to say that Mr. Rhodes gave any 
order, advice or assistance to Mr. Harris, Dr. Jameson, Sir 
John Willoughby or any one else connected with the raid, and 
unless or until such evidence is forthcoming a criminal prosecu- 
tion would be a mere farce. 

If it is said that in cases where fellow criminals are loyal to 
one another, where incriminating documents are either not in 
existence or are carefully concealed, and where the tools cheer- 
fully sacrifice themselves in the interests of others, the criminal 
law breaks down. I admit that it does. Personally I do not 
much regret it in this particular case. But its failure can be 
justified on broader grounds. It may be that justice demands 
that Mr. Rhodes should be put in peril as muchas Dr. Jameson 
has been, but it demands still more that Mr. Rhodes accused of 
waging private war should be tried according to the same rules 
as John Styles is, when he is accused of robbing his master’s 
till; and most of all it demands that John Styles shall not be 
convicted unless there is evidence as to what he himself did or 
said. What John Styles’s friends, his confederates if you like, 
said about him, what they thought about him, what oppor- 
tunities they had of consulting with him, are not of themselves 
enough. Prove something about John Styles himself, that one 
saw him taking the money, that the stolen money was found on 
him, or that he told another he had stolen it, and then the other 
matters may or may not form additional evidence. But that 
you must begin by proving something about Styles himself is 
undoubtedly good law and seems to me excellent sense. It may 
be that Mr. Rhodes is guilty of all that is laid to his charge; it 
may be that the evidence which we all believe to exist is being 
carefully hidden away, and it may be that a failure of justice 
will ensue. But if a failure of justice in this particular case is 
due to the fact that before John Styles is convicted his guilt 
must be proved beyond all reasonable doubt, that is that the 
odds on his guilt must reach 10 to 1, I at least shall not regret 
it.—I am, etc., S. 


LOST BRITISH BOUNDARIES 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Caversham, 28th July, 1896. 

S1R,—If we have the pluck to look facts in the face it would 
be wiser to do so before we admit the right of the United 
States to give us notice to quit, not merely territories on the 
South American Continent but North America, the largest 
part of which still calls itself British. After the defeat of the 
French by Wolfe at Quebec, England acquired, by the treaty 
of 1763, all the French possessions in America which had 
hemmed in the thirteen Colonies from Arcadia to Louisiana. 
And yet by the treaty of 1783 England abandoned to the 
United States immense tracts of territory unsettled and, in 
fact, unknown. The boundary was fixed from the north-west 
angle of the Lake of the Woods, due west to the source of the 
Mississipi, an impracticable line, for the sources of the Missis- 
sipi are many hundred miles to the south. Consequently, by 
Jay’s treaty of 1794 and the Convention of 1815, the boundary 
was changed to the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, driving 
Western Canada almost into the’Arctic regions, to be subse- 
quently sandwiched by the purchase of Alaska from the accom- 
modating Muscovite, and this boundary between Alaska and 
Canada has been purposely kept unsettled with the usual policy 
of establishing a raw on the British lion. 

The Governinent of Canada has repeatedly asked for its 
settlement, knowing that further gold discoveries and the con- 
sequent rush of miners from the United States would make 
a boundary more difficult to settle. At the time of the treaty 
of Ghent in 1814, England was actually in possession (chiefly 
through the gallantry of native Canadians) of the fortress of 
Mackinaw, of Lake Michigan, of the site of the present city of 
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Chicago and a line of territory terminating at the Fort of 
Prairie du Chien on the Mississipi. She had won back in fair 
geht, and held by right of war, the whole of the territory con- 
ceded in 1783, that which now constitutes Michigan and the 
more Northern States of Wisconsin and Minnesota. She 
held a fort 450 miles down the Mississipi, captured and held 
by Colonel Mackay,'a Scotch Canadian, and Captain Rolette, a 
well-known French Canadian ‘adventurer, with a force of 
Indians, half-breeds, Orkney men and Voyageurs. Yet by 
that treaty the whole territory was ceded to the United States 
as was also the State of Maine, ours not only by the right of 
war, but with the consent and content of the population, still 
Jargely French Canadian. On the other hand, the Americans 
gave up nothing, for they had nothing to give and had not even 
left a sentry on Canadian soil which they had invaded and 
from which they had been driven in the war of 1812. Had it 
been otherwise, England retaining her conquests, Canada 
would have had unfrozen seaports on the Atlantic coast ; and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway going through British territory 
would have been much shorter than the Intercolonial, which is 
forced to an enormous detour by the wedge driven into our 
territory by the State of Maine, approaching as it does to within 


twenty miles of Riviere du Loup on the St. Lawrence. The 
Ashburton treaty of 1842 ratified these inconveniences. Ameri- 


cans boast of the smartness of their Commissioners, who pro- 
duced a forged map showing a different course for the head 
waters of the St. John River, which was then agreed upon as 
the boundary. 

The facts are from reliable sources—Quirks of Diplomacy, 
by Colonel Coffin, Commissioner of Ordnance and Admiralty 
Lands, Canada ; Colonel Dennison on Canada and her Relation 
to the Empire, and Canada since the Union, 1841, by C. Dent, 
F.R.S.C., pages 203 to 213, vol. i. They show that Daniel 
Webster had in his possession a facsimile of a map show- 
ing the true boundary as settled in 1783, marked in red ink 
by Benjamin Franklin, the United States Commissioner. He 
suppressed this map and produced another map which gave to 
the United States a large portion of British territory. When 
the Senate afterwards in secret session demurred to ratifying 
the treaty, Webster authorised Mr. Rivers, Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to produce the map, which 
proved that he had secured a large area which did not belong 
to the United States, and then the Senate ratified it. This 
was on the 17th August 1842, only eight days after the signing 
of the Ashburton Treaty. The Senate subsequently dissolved 
the injunction of secrecy and authorised the publication of Mr. 
Rivers’s speech. 

Dr. Kingsford in his //¢story of Canada, vol. vil. page 159, 
says, ‘We came out of the negotiations losers, but no national 
reproach of meanness or wrong rises unbidden to wring our 
consciences. It is a question if the high-minded citizen of the 
United States can, with complacency, contemplate the proceed- 
ings of his Government on this occasion.’ In our very last 
arbitration with the United States a Russo-American official 
inserted false statistics in the Behring Sea Fishery papers, as 
data to be arbitrated upon. When found out he was of course 
promptly disavowed, but the United States Government refused 
to pay the damages awarded by arbitration on the Behring 
claim, though England at once paid the award on the Alabama 
claim for which claimants could not be found, yet the balance 
was never refunded to England. 

The treaty of Washington in 1871 and the arbitration of the 
late Emperor William of Germany lost us the Rosario Channel 
and the island of San Juan, which renders insecure our ocean 
highway to the East from the termination of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at Vancouver. Of what purpose is it to 
arbitrate with a people who will abide by arbitration only when 
in their favour? As little is gained by yielding to bluster 
on the recommendation of ignorance, as we did when we gave 

up Oregon territory where the sites of the old Hudson Bay 
forts prove our previous occupation, because the Americans 
said ‘fight or 49, and a British naval officer Commissioner, 
an ardent fisherman, reported that Oregon was not worth 
keeping because the salmon of the Columbia River will not rise 
toa fly. Hewho said‘I care not who writes the history of a 
people provided I write its ballads’ was justified by the exposi- 
ton of American policy as set forth by the singer of Uncle 
Sam ‘on the Fishery Dispute with Canada ;’ 
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If I was legislator of these United States, 
I'd settle the fish question accordin’ 
Give the Yankees all the meat, 
And the British all the bones, 
And put the boundary t’ other side of Jordan. 


If we are not prepared to go to war with the United States— 
for British {Guiana or any other boundary—well! give it up; 
but let us do so with our eyes open. It is useless to suppose 
concession will not be followed by fresh demands. The United 
States are as little likely to attack us as we to attack them. 
Neither Power has any army, applicable to serious war. And 
as to Naval operations the only thing certain about them is 
that the commerce of both countries would suffer. The 
Americans might over-run Canada by a coup de main, but to 
hold Canada against her will, if Great Britain helped her with 
all her strength, would be a different matter. It took four 
years and much blood and treasure for the North to re-conquer 
the South. The permanent conquest of Canada would be a 
tougher job: the Canadians do not mean to be annexed with- 
out a struggle unless Great Britain betrays them to the United 
States.—I am, etc., T. BLAND STRANGE 

(Major-General). 


REVIEWS 
LORD SELBORNE’S MEMORIALS 


Memorials. Part 1.—Family and Personal. 1766-1865. By 
ROUNDELL PALMER, Earl of SELBORNE. London: 
Macmillan. 


These volumes will, we fear, be a disappointment to all those 
who expected to find in them an autobiography of one of the 
greatest lawyers of the century and of a man of singularly pure 
and lofty character, who had on two conspicuous public occa- 
sions at least placed duty and conscience before personal ad- 
vancement and ambition. There is very much less about 
Roundell Palmer himself in these volumes than about several 
other more obscure persons, and save for a few references here 
and there, and an occasional brief chapter, the reader would be 
apt to forget that the writerhad anything to do with the profession 
of the law. In most of the biographies or autobiographies of 
other great lawyers the law permeates the record from begin- 
ning to end: in Roundell Palmer's it is only a casual and 
apparently unimportant incident. This, we say, will be dis- 
appointing to many readers ; but there are reasons for it. 

The most important of these is the manner in which the 
book came to be written, which Lady Sophia Palmer explains 
in her preface. It appears that after Lady Selborne’s death, 
in April 1885, Lord Selborne and his daughter were much 
together, and he told her much about his father and his early 
life. In the following August, when they went to Siena, she 
asked him to write his recollections that his family might 
possess them, and thus the work, of which the present instal- 
ment comes down to the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865, 
was written. ‘ Beginning with his parents, he naturally passed 
on to his home, and in granting our request as to writing some 
record of his own life also he could not write of himself apart 
from his brothers and sisters and friends, and above all from 
my mother. For as he did not live for himself, so he did not 
live in himself; and as his heart was filled with the love of 
his people and his country, he could only write of himself as 
affected by these relationships.’ And Lord Selborne himself 
in a pathetic little introduction ‘to my children,’ says that, 
besides his own history, he had in view ‘the preservation of 
the knowledge and memory of those dear relations and friends, 
to whom (under God) I owe everything. Some of them, if 
their lives were quiet and unambitious and to the world in 
general unknown, were in wisdom and virtue among the excel- 
lent of the earth. Of all the characters and influences here 
delineated that which it has been most a labour of love to me 
to delineate is your grandfather ; and if in what you learn con- 
cerning him you find the main interest of this work, I shall be 
rewarded.’ For these reasons the book is really a picture- 
gallery of Palmers drawn by a loving hand, and the thin thread 
uniting them all is the life of Roundell Palmer. Here are 
relatives in various degrees, but above all others William 
Palmer of Mixbury and Finmere, the father, and William 
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Palmer of Magdalen, whose name was once conspicuous in 
connection with the Oxford movement and later for his efforts 
to bring about a closer union of the Church of England and 
the Eastern Church. Indeed so prominent is his father in 
Lord Selborne’s volumes that he has been called their hero. 
Add to this that Lord Selborne, independently of his deep- 
seated religious feelings, was what has been styled ecclesias- 
tically minded, and was ever ready to sit down and write long 
letters on the Jerusalem Bishopric question and others of a 
like nature, which are mere names to the readers of this genera- 
tion, and it will be seen how little space there is for Roundell 
Palmer, the most successful lawyer of his time. In this 
detachment from what, after all, must have been the substantial 
business of his life, Lord Selborne’s memorials are very like 
the life of another extraordinarily successful lawyer, though in 
a wholly different line of his profession—James Hope-Scott, 
who made a large fortune at the Parliamentary Bar, and whose 
letters, so far as one may judge from his biography, were occu- 
pied with just the same class of topics as those of Roundell 
Palmer, though his reflections on them led him to a different 
intellectual and religious conclusion to that of the future Lord 
Chancellor. 

Here and there, at rare intervals throughout the book, we get 
slight references to his progress in his profession, and to his 
legal contemporaries and friends, amongst whom were Lord 
Hobhouse, Lord Farrer, Bethell, Turner, Romilly, Page-Wood. 
In the chapter in which he refers to these eminent men, he has 
one passage which is very applicable to himself and which is of 
intrinsic general interest. He is referring to the reputation of 
lawyers for too much facility and flexibility as telling against 
them in Parliament and he adds that the idea of some people 
that there is a tendency in the legal profession towards religious 
scepticism is connected with this flexibility. But, he observes, 
this is not his experience. ‘Of the most eminent lawyers whom 
I have known, it may be safely affirmed that at least as large a 
proportion were good and sincere Christians, as in any other 
profession. I will name a few than whom it would be difficult 
to imagine men more sincere in their faith, or more excellent 
in their lives: Sir John Richardson, Lord Cranworth, Lord 
Hatherley, Lord Cairns, Sir George Turner, Sir James Wigram, 
Sir James Parker, Sir Richard Kindersley, Sir John Patteson, 
Sir John Taylor Coleridge, Sir Edward Alderson, Sir William 
Erle and Judge Erskine.’ Looking at the heads of the legal 
profession since Lord Selborne left it, we are satisfied that his 
remark is as true now as it was of the generation of which he 
was speaking. But it is not until after 1861, when Sir Roundell 
Palmer, as Solicitor-General, and afterwards as Attorney- 
General, had to deal with the numerous and.important questions 
of international law arising out of the American Civil War, that 
law takes its rightful place in these volumes. After that year 
the position previously occupied by academical and ecclesiastica 
questions is taken by legal ones, and ‘ Troubles at Oxford,’ 
*Secessions to Rome,’ ‘My Father's Theological Correspondence 
with William, ‘Oxford Reform,’ ‘The Sunday Question,’ 
as headings of the chapters are replaced by ‘ Blockade,’ 
‘Belligerent Rights, ‘The Trent,’ ‘Foreign Enlistment Acts,’ 
and the like. Selborne’s account of the flight of the Alabama 
from Liverpool is of great historical importance and removes 
many mis-statements which have been made on the subject and 
which impugn the good faith of the British Government. It is 
now certain that there was undue delay in dealing with the 
vessel’s position and in stopping her. This delay was owing to an 
erroneous view entertained by the legal advisers to the Board 
of Customs, and to the illness of Sir John Harding, the Queen’s 
Advocate, to whom the papers were sent for an opinion, and 
that of the law officers. The Queen’s Advocate at that time was 
on the verge of the outbreak of insanity in which he died soon 
afterwards. From July 26th to 28th the papers were at his 
chambers without being attended to: on the 28th Sir Roundell 
Palmer received them, and on the 29th his opinion and that of 
Sir William Atherton advising the detention of the vessel 
reached the Foreign Office, and on that morning the Alabama 
had left Liverpool. Fortunately such a mishap could scarcely 
occur now when the law officers of the Crown have a regular 
department of their own with a staff of clerks who are members 
of the public service. 

Many of the letters addressed by Roundell Palmer to his 
friends, and especially those which he wrote to the present 
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Lord Stanmore on public affairs, are of great interest. Some 
of them contain vivid portraits of great men of the day. 
Writing of Mr, Gladstone in 1856, he discusses the possibility 
of the latter joining the Opposition and speaks of the ‘ per. 
sonal antipathy’ of many of the latter to the suggested recruit. 
‘He would bring indeed his own splendid powers ; but their 
moral weight would be much broken in the opinion both of 
the House and the country, which esteems variableness jn 
political attachments to be the cardinal sin of a statesman, 
And, after all, Gladstone, with all those qualities which make 
one admire and love him, baffles all calculation by the great 
individuality of his mind ; at once conscientious and ambitious, 
subtle and vehement, impulsive and discriminating. He is aq 
comet the elements of whose orbit are as yet but imperfectly 
known.’ Lord Selborne in after years must have often thought 
of this ‘appreciation,’ and congratulated himself on his perspi- 
cuity. Many pen-and-ink characters of this kind are drawn 
in the letters with rare skill and judgment, and with no trace of 
ill-will or severity of judgment. Lord Aberdare, Sir James 
Graham, Lord Westbury, Sir William Harcourt, are all etched, 
The ‘character’ of Lord Westbury is evidently very carefully 
drawn and revised. We read with not a little surprise that 
‘an element of extraordinary simplicity’ was one of the causes 
that led to his fall. But as space is very limited and we have to 
select between Lord Westbury, who has long been dead, and Sir 
William Harcourt, who is very much alive just now, our readers 
will probably prefer the picture of Sir William. Here it is: ‘It 
was in 1862 that I became acquainted with William Vernon 
Harcourt, a man of great abilities and not less ambition, 
grandson of the most aristocratic of Archbishops, and nearly 
allied to the inner circle of the great Whig familes. His uncle, 
Mr. George Granville Harcourt, of Nuneham, had married the 
widow of the seventh Earl Waldegrave. He was conspicuous 
in London society for his commanding figure and lofty, arti- 
ficial manner. We were brought together by a serious of 
letters arising out of the American War, extremely well written, 
which he contributed to the Zzmes under the signature of 
“ Historicus.” Our relations became cordial, and so continued 
for many years, although except political interests we had 
not much in common. I obtained for him from Lord Cran- 
worth, 1866, the rank of Queen’s Counsel on the strength of 
his attainments as an international jurist, though he had no 
business at the bar, and was of only twelve years’ standing, 
and I was in part responsible, seven years later, for his appoint- 
ment as Solicitor-General. There were always those tendencies 
in his character which have made him what he now is—the 
most thoroughgoing of partisans. But his natural disposition 
was generous, and his domestic affections strong and tender. 
He married in 1859 a niece of Lord Clarendon and step- 
daughter of Sir George Cornewall Lewis; and as long as his 
wife lived, the influence of Sir George Lewis, whom he held 
in reverence (though ofa character the most opposite to his 
own), was very great with him. But in January 1863 he was 
left a widower, and in the following April Sir George Lewis 
himself died. He was crushed for a time by those sorrows, 
which brought out the best part of his character.’ 

But of all the characters drawn in the book the most attrac- 
tive is that unconsciously given by the writer of himself. He 
was a man of great directness and simplicity; his industry 
was abnormal, and is shown by an odd little extract from a 
letter of Professor Goldwin Smith. His disposition was in the 
highest degree an affectionate one, and his deeply religious 
nature as well as the loftiness of his aims and the nobility and 
purity of his life entitle him to the epithet ‘ saintly,’ which was 
once bestowed on him by way of caricature. Lady Sophia 
Palmer, it should be added, has performed her task of editing, 
supplementing, and re-arranging the recods with loving care 
and skill. 


MAXIMA DEBETUR PUERIS 


The Works of Max Beerbohm. With a Bibliography by 
JOHN LANE. London: Lane. 


In the half-dozen essays that form an apologetic intro- 
duction to the Bibliography of Mr. Max Beerbohm we have 
the literary byplay, the mere mdpepyor, of a pictorial artist 
whose life-work, covering a period of more than six months, 
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has been given to the’ pages of Pick-me-up. So pleasantly 
precocious are these exercises in composition, so obviously 
egoistic, so full of the promise of something simpler and more 
ingenuous, that the reader is sorry to learn from one of the 
essays that their author, overwhelmed by the stress of creation, 
and feeling himself, as a product of ‘the Beardsley period,’ 
already a little ‘outmoded,’ has determined to yield to a 
younger generation, and content himself with his niche in the 
temple of those who have sufficiently attained. By the guid- 
ance of dates, however, we are permitted to gather that he has 
been persuaded, conceivably at the compelling instance of a 
public that has tasted blood, to extend his literary career ; and 
to this good-natured resolution we apparently owe not less than 
one-third of the essays in this volume, and in particular the most 
charming, because the most artless, of them all—‘A Good Prince. 
The Good Prince, it should be said, is the elder infant of York ; 
and it is very nice to note with how fatherly a touch the author 
paints the fascination of that period of childhood from which he 
himself has so recently and so brilliantly emerged. It seems a 
pity that Mr. Beerbohm should permit himself the habit of 
straining after conceits, for he has, as none knows better than 
he, a very pretty wit when he gives it natural play. Leta 
passage from his ‘ King George the Fourth’ serve in proof. ‘It 
touches me to think that in his declining years he’ (the king) 
‘actually thought that he had led one of the charges at Waterloc. 
He would often describe the whole scene as it appeared to him 
at that supreme moment, and refer to the Duke of Wellington, 
saying, “ Was it not so, Duke?” “I have often heard you say 
so, your Majesty,” the old soldier would reply, grimly. I am 
not sure that the old soldier was at Waterloo himself. Ina 
room full of people he once referred to the battle as having been 
won upon the playing-fields of Eton. This was certainly a most 
unfortunate slip, seeing that all historians are agreed that it was 
fought on a certain field situate a few miles from Brussels.’ 
A propos, it does not seem quite certain from these essays 
whether the author, who is alleged by his publisher to have 
entered at Merton with the set purpose of making a gallery of 
portraits of the Dons, ever actually was at Oxford at all. 
For on one page he alludes to Japan as being, a few years ago, 
‘scarcely less remote’ than ‘that curious little city,’ Oxford ; 
on another that the service of trains between Oxford and London 
is‘so splendid’ that the one has become ‘little better than a 
suburb of the other.’ The geographical site of the University 
seems to be in doubt. 

Mr. Beerbohm writes with such nicely affected conviction of 
the claims of dandyism and cosmetics that for the critic to 
call him foseur or coxcomb would be but to hiss the Adelphi 
villain, a recognised form of the highest compliment. This 
sort of affectation is the prerogative of extreme youth. Was 
it not Thackeray—whom our author, with a fine freedom from 
professional jealousy, declares once for all to have possessed 
‘a charming style,’ though tending to become, if he may say 
so, ‘a trifle 1060’—yes, it was Thackeray who said, ‘’Tis an 
error surely to talk of the simplicity of youth. I think no 
persons have a more affected behaviour to one another than 
the young. We grow simpler as we grow older.” In a 
certain sense one can hardly believe that Mr. Beerbohm will 
ever grow materially older. He recalls too closely the prodigy 
of the Bad Hallads, who attained to senile-dotage in his fifth 
summer. We understand that he has long passed the dis- 
temper period of early decadence, having indeed left the 
University already a year. But he may possibly grow less 
affected and perhaps a little more divinely discontent with 
himself. But, when all is said, it is lost labour to blame the 
matter or manner of a writer who is so good-humoured that 
he will save you the trouble by doing it himself; who is so 
‘implected, as he would say, with the belief that his per- 
sonality is an object of public interest that he is prepared, if 
need be, to mock himself for the general delight. ‘Once,’ he 
Says, ‘I wrote a little for a yellow quarterly, and had that 
succes de fiasco which is always given to a young writer of 
talent.’ There you have the perfect advertisement : ‘Max 
Beerbohm : a Caricature by the Artist.’ But we may note a 
certain geniality in all this—the geniality of one who can well 
afford, like the almighty Attic Demos, to laugh a little 
at himself. We trace it in his exceedingly clever essay ‘1880,’ 
Which embodies the author’s researches into the modes and 
Customs of that forgotten era when his own genius was still 
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latent. Compared with his effort to throw light upon the 
antiquity of the Georgian period, this is but a work of 
modern history. The more remarkable for that very cause 
would seem to be his power of realising the tendencies of an 
age whose very propinquity would confound an artist with an 
eye less trained to a sense of proportion. Perhaps this gift 
has not been extended to include a perfect feeling at all times 
for literary style, or how should he tolerate so ill-balanced a 
sentence as this?—‘ The horrific pioneers of womanhood who 
gad hither and thither and, confounding wisdom with the 
device on her shield, shriek for the unbecoming, are doomed. 
Mr. Beerbohm, again, is too capricious. We can easily 
forgive him the use of such words as exhaurient, resupinate, 
cinct, and so on; though a scholar might well avoid the 
methods of those under-educated writers whom a little learning 
makes mad. But why, save for ignoble ends, should he alter- 
nate these nobler forms of dog-latinity with the merest slang 
that has no savour of preciousness? Of the art of cosmetics 
he takes no shame to say that itis 77fping; while his pupil- 
lary state of annoyance at the ‘sedulous ritual’ of Mr. Pater’s 
style is expressed in this way: ‘From that laden air, the so 
cadaverous murmur of that sanctuary, I would ook 7¢ at the 
beck of any jade.’ This is pure infantine caprice, uaworthy of 
Mr. Beerbohm’s maturity. Nor is his sense of good taste 
always dominant. ‘If my brother,’ he says, ‘were to de- 
claim his lines at the Haymarket in the florotund manner of 
Macready, what a row there would be in the gallery.’ Very 
possibly ; but who zs Mr. Beerbohm’s brother? Happily our 
ignorance is illumined by the biographical appendix. But not 
every reader should be trusted to get as far; and in the mean- 
time, for the rest, Mr. Beerbohm relies, perhaps a shade too 
complacently, upon a general acquaintance with his domestic 
concerns. 

Mr. John Lane, already famous as Bibliographer to the Sette of 
Odd Volumes, has added to his laurels by collating a catalogue 
of the works of his youthful client. This labour of love is rendered 
the more gratuitous by the fact that the total mass of Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s literary achievements, if we except a few transient efforts 
of his academical period, are presented 7” ext¢enso within the two 
covers of this modest volume. Mr. Lane may be assumed to 
understand his own professional affairs : but one would suspect 
that the public, ever avid, as our young friend might put it, of 
details concerning the personal career of its favourites, is 
inclined to resent in this connection the esoteric humours of a 
coterie. Family banter may do indifferent well for private 
circulation ; but the general reader, who in any case jokes with 
difficulty, is apt to consider himself the victim of a form of 
badinage that he does not quite understand. It is, of course, 
quite permissible to Mr. Lane and Mr. Beerbohm in their 
private capacities to laugh either at themselves or at one 
another ; and the former by right of familiarity may even go out 
of his way to describe Mr. Le Gallienne, another ornament of 
the Bodley Head, as a ‘ Pose Fancier ;’ but your unprivileged 
author is accustomed to take his publisher seriously ; and it 
is just conceivable that the outer circle of ‘ beliettrists’ .may 
regard the Maecenas of Vigo Street as making indecently 
merry at their common expense. Genius is often peculiarly 
sensitive; and Mr. Lane should curb more carefully his gift 
of ridicule, lest he put too severe a test upon the loyalty of his 
protégés. 

But after all the Art of Advertisement was never to conceal 
itself. 


A SEA-KING 


London : 


Dundonald. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


Macmillan. 


In these days of renewed pride in our maritime prowess of 
the past and interest in our navy of the present this short record 
of one of our greatest seamen comes opportunely enough, 
for, although Dundonald was a figure well known to our fathers, 
his triumphs and his wrongs had been well-nigh forgotten by 
the present generation. With genius in conceiving and facility 
in executing any naval project he was gifted by nature perhaps 
more lavishly than any of our great sailors, not excepting 
Nelson himself, but in sanity and good sense he falls far below 
him, and therefore never under any circumstance could he have 
been so great a man. Yet his career is one of entrancing and 
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often pathetic interest, and is brightly and judiciously told in 
the small volume before us, one of the admirable ‘ Men of 
Action’ Series. Such a story of enterprise and success 
against overwhelming odds in every part of the globe, often in 
unseaworthy ships and with mutinous crews, is unequalled in 
naval annals, and had'this magnificent genius been balanced 
by reasonableness in dealing with men in office Cochrane 
would have deserved to stand in no wit behind Nelson in the 
estimation of his countrymen and of the civilised world. But 
from the earliest days of his career he was in conflict with his 
official superiors, he never could shake himself free from the 
fatal desire to ‘ score off’ those whom Destiny had placed over 
him, when he thought they were not treating him with sufficien 
consideration. 

One of his earliest proceedings when a midshipman was to 
challenge the first-lieutenant, with whom he had a quite 
unnecessary quarrel, and it is to be always regretted that he did 
not follow Lord Keith’s excellent advice, ‘Now pray, Mr. 
Cochrane, for the future avoid all flippancy towards superior 
officers.’ Lord St. Vincent, Lord Gambier, Croker, every one 
in authority he managed in the course of time to make an 
enemy of; and that he was ever in a position to accomplish 
anything at all was entirely owing to his superb naval genius. 
After the feat in Aix Roads, when, in fear of his fire-ships, all 
of which save one failed to reach them, the entire French fleet 
ran ashore and might have been entirely destroyed save for 
Gambier’s inexplicable supineness, he had, as Mr. Fortescue 
says, the ball at his feet and might have achieved anything he 
liked. At the rumour of his presence whole navies fled, like 
the Trojans at the shout of Achilles. Lord Mulgrave offered 
him the command of a squadron with a large body of troops 
and a free hand. Had he accepted he might have driven the 
French from Spain and finished the war, but he preferred to 
stay at home to fight out his quarrel with Gambier and 
endeavour to effect his disgrace and that of his old enemies at 
the Admiralty. The almost inevitable result was that he was 
defeated, by unfair means ro doubt; but what did such folly 
deserve ? and folly, too, that was not Quixotic, but distinctly 
spiteful though patriotic in its guise. 

There is no instance of a brilliant genius throwing away the 
opportunities of his country and himself with more deliberate 
recklessness. Perhaps the nearest parallel is to be found in the 
refusal of Charles XII. to make terms with Augustus the 
Strong, and preferring to waste his strength in punishing that 
monarch’s treachery to turning all his forces to the task of 
crushing Peter the Great, the really formidable rival of Sweden. 
Such lost opportunities never recur. After his unjust con- 
demnation by a partisan judge for a vile Stock Exchange fraud, 
of which he was incapable, Cochrane became the angel of the 
South American Revolution, and commanded the fleets, if 
fleets they can be called, of Chili, Peru, and Brazil. Yet with 
one or two rotten vessels he abased the squadrons of Spain 
and Portugal as they lay cowering under the guns of forts, not 
daring to venture into the open. He took prizes without 
number, of which the treacherous scoundrels he served deprived 
him and his sailors. The story of the Lsmeralda does not 
read like sober fact, yet the fact remains that two hundred and 
forty men in fourteen boats cut out a powerful frigate, manned 
by half as many again, from within a circle of twenty-seven 
gunboats and from under batteries of three hundred guns, and 
brought her off in triumph with the Admiral and two hundred 
of the crew prisoners on board at a cost of less than a dozen 
lives! This is only to be matched by his feat at Bahia, where, 
with two ships, he induced, by an ingenious stratagem, thirteen 
men-of-war to fly to Portugal and leave at his mercy that 
important station and an immense fleet of transports. 

With the Greeks, the last oppressed nationality he took in 
hand, not even Cochrane could do anything. The more the story 
of the struggle for Greek independence is studied, the less 
heroic does that race appear. Several massacres of unarmed 
prisoners, which he was unable to prevent, and the necessity of 
carrying a revolver to protect himself against his own crew, was 
too much even for such a friend of liberty as Cochrane, and he 
at length retired in August to Malta on board of a Russian 
frigate. It is some satisfaction to know that before his death, 
in 1860, at the age of eighty-four, one of the most gifted of 
Englishmen had his rank and honours restored to him, and 
died at peace with all men. Dundonald was not only one of 
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the greatest of seamen; he was also an inventive genius of 
high order. In dealing with steam and compressed air, he 
anticipated many of the modern triumphs of engineering. He 
could design a ship, its lamps and its engines, as well as sail it 
and manceuvre it with consummate skill. In one matter he 
was entirely successful—his choice of a wife—and that he 
made against the wishes of his elders and lost a fortune jn 
consequence, though, as he truly says, ‘he had a rich equiva. 
lent in the acquisition of a wife whom no amount of wealth 
could have purchased.’ In his Autobiography of a Seaman, 
he tells us that after his uncle communicated to the Goverp. 
ment the fact that he had cut his nephew out of his will, some 
claims the old gentleman had upon the Treasury were almost 
immediately settled! Mr. Fortescue does not quote this, byt 
that Cochrane should have noticed the matter and remembered 
it at the close of his life, whether it had any foundation in fact 
or not, is a trait in his character which of itself furnishes us 
with a key to his career. 


FICTION 

1. Lord Hever. By PERCY HURLBURD. Bentley. 

2. The Greek E. By Princess LAURA BONAPARTE. Nichols, 

3. The Crime of the Century. By RODRIGUES OTTOLENGUL 
Putnam. 

4. No Place for Repentance. By ELLEN F. PINSENT. Unwin, 

5. A King and a Few Dukes. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Putnam. 

6. Adam Johustone’s Son. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Mac- 
millan. 


7. The Dis-Honourable. By J.D. HENNESSEY. Low. 


1. The moral difficulties of selfish men and erotic women 
have in these latter days occupied so many pages of fiction, 
that the suggestion of a sexual problem palls upon the laborious 
reviewer. But in these volumes we have something of the 
dignity of tragedy in the presentment of a pair, both of high 
and noble natures, pressed by circumstances unusually cruel. 
Lord Hever and Fidelia are the victims, on one side of untimely 
silence, and on the other of the immaturity of an innocent girl 
in the matter of passion. When Hever is compelled, just at 
the moment of discovering his dawning love for the girl-friend 
of his youth, to go abroad on diplomatic duty, he trusts his 
avowal to a letter, which is suppressed ; and on his return he 
finds Fidelia engaged to the prosperous politician, Lord Bex. 
hill, whom she has accepted without enthusiasm, under the 
influence of her friends, and the chill her affection has sustained 
through Hever’s ‘silence.’ His passionate appeal to his rival 
for fair play is sardonically disregarded, Fidelia adheres to the 
letter of her vow, and Hever has the bitterness of living in the 
near contact of the same social plane to a couple, one of whom 
is a daily victim of disillusion, the other an ungenerous and 
unfaithful tyrant. The trio are all aware, and all embittered by 
the knowledge, that the husband in this case stands, as he has 
intended from the first to stand, as a barrier to the current ofa 
love of which he is himself incapable. Meanwhile, Hever has 
married and buried a passionate lady of quality, to whom he 
has given the shelter of his name to save her from undeserved 
scandal, and whose legacy to him after eighteen years of unquiet 
wedlock is a crippled son and an elfish and devoted little 
daughter, bound to their father by an attachment as ardent and 
less hopeless than her own. From this quaint keen-sighted 
couple it becomes useless to conceal the cause of the unhappr- 
ness of their father and their nearest friend, and to them it 1s 
due that both are brought to realise and avow their mutual 
attachment. How circumstances first oppress and _ finally 
emancipate them it would be unfair to reveal, but the plot serves 
only to enhance the self-restraint and brave endurance of two 
noble natures. ‘In honour, and with God,’ says Fidelia, ‘there 
is no such thing as compromise.’ For the characterisation o! 
all the numerous actors, from the generous Winifred, who is 
ready to brave the loss of reputation, though not of innocence, 
to save her friend, down to Beddlum the butler, and Sokrates 
the sagacious dachshund, with his discriminating knowledge of 
humanity, we have nothing but praise. Among the best, after 
the pathetic figure of Hever’s invalid but strong-hearted son, 
are Boleyn Pool, his clerical brother, full of wise saws and 
simple as a child; Mrs. Moffatt the philanthropist, who rules 
the parish and her asylum of ‘freaks’; and her recalcitrant 
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schoolboy son, Danby. Mrs. Moffatt keeps a stern eye on the 
junior clergy. ‘No, Rector, I do #o¢ put the case too strongly... 
if 1 say that a curate who makes one hundred and fifty runs ina 
ublic cricket match, in a public place, unsexes himself, 1 do 
not think, I do of think I overstate the situation” On the 
other hand the curate is Danby’s hero. ‘It was he made me 
think Ma’s not such a bad old thing, really.’ This is one of the 
best books we have seen this season, strong in dialogue and 
incident, in humourous relief, and in its inevitable progress to 
the final scene of retribution. 

2. ‘Here are simple scapes,’ said Launcelot Gobbo of nigh 
drowning thrice and other dangers passed, but these were a 
mere nothing to the things which befall Frances and Victor in 
The Greek I. The book is made up mostly of old ¢rucs not 
worked with ingenuity or wisdom, and indeed there is little to 
be said of it except that it has the merits of not dealing with 
any ‘And-why-shouldn’t-she-if-she-liked’ kind of problem, of 
being in other ways free from the offensiveness which is now 
too rampant, and of being printed in clear enough type. There 
is one original touch. The ordeal by fire through which the 
hero and heroine pass, having already endured one by water, 
js caused by a too realistic representation of a thunderstorm at 
aplayhouse. Why the management were not content with the 
very sufficient resources of lycopodium and electricity, and 
what was the dangerous new invention employed we are not 
told. But it is certainly quite right that the moment before 
the ‘terrific detonation’ to the accompaniment of which the 
house is set on fire the heroine should say ‘See how wonder- 
fully well they represent lightning. It is all safe—quite 
safe. The illustrations seem to call for a word of comment. 
They are not like anything else that has been seen in that 
line. 

3. If there was such a thing as misprision of title the author 
of The Crime of the Century might conceivably be accused of it. 
From his former work one expects a volume beginning with 
wonderful plotting and avoiding, and, to be sure, the imaginary 
charge might fail on the ground that of this there is plenty. The 
complaint should perhaps be based not upon absence of the 
villanous and the detective element, but upon the presence of an 
element not shadowed forth in the name of the book. The 
reviewer who thinks that heisconfronted witha better class detec- 
tive novel and suddenly finds himself face to face with a theory, 
and a cranky one, about the whole treatment of criminals may 
be forgiven for feeling a little vexed. Theory is no doubt a very 
attractive thing, and the notion that criminals are a thoroughly 
misunderstood, or at least wrongly treated class of people, if 
not very new, offers a wide field for discursive holiday folk. If 
it were possible and desirable to consider human affairs entirely 
from the assumption that all sins and errors are due to 
‘heredity,’ the didactic part of Mr. Ottolengui’s story might 
begin to be as interesting as the machinery by which an oppor- 
tunity for airing this proposition is found. As it is one gets 
more entertainment from the story of the crime which it appears 
is not “Ae crime than from the prosy and third or fourth hand 
Ibsenism which is tacked on to it. The story itself is ingenious 
enough, but it would be very much better without such stuff as 
Preacher Jim’s final speech in which he admits that he is ‘a 
monster’ but refers all the blame to his father having been ‘a 
sadist’ an accusation of which it is tolerably clear neither he 
nor his inventor understands the meaning. Altogether the 
volume is not attractive. 

4. Mrs. Pinsent, in marked contrast to the other contributors 
to Mr. Unwin’s ‘ Little Novels’ series, whose works have come 
under our notice, shows in her book No Place for Repentance 
how much a clever writer can do with twenty thousand words. 
The story which she has to tell is a simple, straightforward one 
enough, but we cannot speak too highly of her manner of telling 
it. Those readers who are in the habit of watching the market 
of current fiction may remember Mrs. Pinsent as the writer of 
that very powerful, though very painful, novel, Jenmy’s Case. 
No Place for Repentance is an equally powerful story and an 

equally painful one, but it is, if anything, even better handled. 
It is a grim tale of a young clergyman, of a highly strung, 
nervous organisation, who has fallen a victim to alcoholism. 
When the story opens he has come down as curate to a village 
in the Fen-country where drunkenness is rife and has set him- 
self to work, by the sheer force of his religious fervour, to put a 
Stop to this particular vice, hoping that, while he is thus saving 
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others, he will be able to save himself. The experiment fails. 
The burly farm labourer, Bell, under his influence, is able to 
throw off the habit, but the excitable, over-strung priest 
succumbs to it again. Such a story must necessarily be a sad 
one, but the theme is interesting and it is very ably worked out 
by Mrs. Pinsent, who has the advantage of knowing intimately 
the Fen-country about which she is writing. The only fault 
which we are inclined to find with the book is the large amount 
of dialect which it contains. Dialect is always a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of the novelist. Sparingly used it is 
undeniably effective, but too much of it is apt to make the task 
of reading wearisome. ‘I reckon as they'd ha’ been fetchin’ 
eich oother greit salliips in another minute, etc., is doubtless 
intelligible enough, but it does not look inviting to the eye of 
the reader who picks up a novel foranidle half-hour. But this, 
after all, is only a small fault, and the book, as a whole, is so 
good that we confidently recommend every one who meets with 
it to read it. 

5. If all reviewers are acrid and unfair, all of them are not 
ungrateful: gratitude for the amusement it has afforded us 
makes us refuse to examine too minutely for motes in the eye 
of A King and a Few Dukes. Mr. R. W. Chambers has the 
charm of versatility. This book is in quite a different style from 
that of his very successful Zhe Red Republic; and we venture to 
think that, if less pretentious, it is a better work of its own 
kind. King Theobald of Boznovia ‘ gave himself away by enter- 
taining the British Minister at an extraordinary banquet, and 
Russia never forgave it. He also offended Servia, and Servia 
never forgave it ; but fell upon Boznovia and played the mischief 
with King Theobald.’ Whereupon his ‘frenzied populace’ 
hustled him and two of his dukes out of the country ‘and 
advised them for their skins’ sake, to point their noses toward 
Austria and follow them diligently.” King Theobald expected 
great assistance from the triple alliance. Vain were his 
expectations! All the Austrian Emperor did was to utter 
‘terrible threats and ostentatiously mobilise two army corps ;’ 
‘Italy openly jeered,’ and the {German Emperor was too busy 
composing an opera, to bother about Boznovia.’ We might, 
therefore, have had none of our fun, if it had not been for King 
Theobald’s aunt, the dowager Duchess von Schwiggle, who 
‘worked like a Trojan, stormed like a griffin, and swore like 
a pirate,’ and her enemy, that ‘minx’ the Princess Sylvia. 
Between them both, things were kept extremely lively. As 
a rule, like most other reviewers, we object to the introduc- 
tion of living characters in works of fiction; but, for once, 
we will forgive the use made of Prince Bismarck at the 
end of this novel. Perhaps certain royalties, who are rather 
hinted at than named, may have more reason to be displeased 
with the book than Prince Bismarck; for we suppose that 
royalties dislike being ‘written at’ as much as other people. 
Happily there is nothing very ill-natured about A A7vng anda 
Few Dukes. 

6. Mr. Crawford’s new figure on thin ice takes the form of a 
matrimonial knot between the son and the daughter of a 
divorced couple, the son of the d#vorcé and the daughter of 
the aivorcée, of course by different partners. It is a graceful 
bit of skating, and of course, as that gentle Johnstone, Sir 
Adam, reminds his son, there is really no consanguinity 
between Clara and himself. Yet our instincts in the matter 
are rather in accord with the young man’s first start of terror 
on learning the connection, and with delicate Mrs. Bowring’s 
first repugnance. That proud but loving lady, with the ‘ quiet, 
dear way about her—like a very thoroughbred white cat that’s 
been ill and wants to be petted,’ to use good-humoured Lady 
Johnstone’s intuitive simile, is not likely to view things in the 
light natural to the old rake, who did not break her heart in 
old days but drew ‘a thin hard mask’ of suffering over her 
gentle face. Mrs. Bowring can naturally come to forgiveness 
in the end, but to this relation for her daughter—we think not. 
Lady Johnstone’s part is easier, and she isin some respects a 
stronger and a larger-hearted character. Her explanatory 
interview with her husband, whose complicated past has long 
been understood and condoned, is not without its touch of 
tenderness. Clare’s attitude in the matter is quite reasonable 
and well justified by her love for Brook, but it is not that of a 
girl of much refinement. It is needless to say the story is 
well told, and Clare’s rash conclusions about her swain and 
Lady Fan, and her long searchings of heart about that sup- 
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posed instance of his treache.y are more to our taste than 
her conduct in regard to the marriage. 

7. The Dis-Honourable is a stodgy book turning on a most 
unnecessarily elaborate murder-trial and containing some ex- 
ceptionally good descriptions of Brisbane floods. We need 
not say that the hero is wrongly suspected of the murder, having 
first done his best, after the approved fashion of such persons; 
to incriminate himself in every possible way. Edna, the heroine, 
had ‘ nut-brown, wavy hair,’ ‘coiled in heavy masses round her 
graceful head,’ ‘a white fragrant flower its sole adornment,’ and 
was also the fortunate possessor of ‘large brown winning eyes, 
‘long sweeping lashes,’ ‘calm full lips,’ ‘small white teeth,’ and 
‘black open-worked stockings and shapely ankles.’ It is but 
just to Mr. Hennessey to say that there is not much of this kind 
of silliness. His style, as a whole, is passable ; but before his 
work will be really acceptable to the reading public he must 
learn the art of compression. Had 7he Dis- Honourable been 
half its present length it might have been an entertaining 
story. 


CLIMBS IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS 


Climbs in the New Zealand Alps. Being an Account of Travel 
and Discovery. By E. A. F1iTZzGERALD. F.R.G.S. And 
with Contributions by Sir MARTIN CONWAY, Professor T. 
G. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S., C. L. BARROW, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S: 
With many illustrations from original drawings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL, H. G. WILLINK, A. D. MCCORMICK, Photo- 
graphs by the Author, together with a new Map. London: 
Unwin. 


Mr. FitzGerald’s record in the New Zealand Alps is calculated 
to ‘encourage the others’ in the true Voltairean sense commonly 
ignored in the quotation. <A less chequered experience of risk 
and discomfort it would be difficult to imagine. During the 
ascent of Mount Tasman, a hitherto virgin peak, at the foot of a 
long ice aré/e, at five o'clock in the morning, when the party was 
vainly trying with frozen fingers to improvise crampons for its 
New Zealand porter, Mr. FitzGerald’s famous Swiss guide, 
Zurbriggen, gave vent to his feelings in a long harangue on 
the folly and uselessness of all Alpine climbing in general, and 
of the present expedition in particular. The speech is unre- 
ported, but the reader who has not in his blood the divine 
madness of the mountains feels that Zurbriggen only expressed 
no doubt with enviable vigour and greater authority, what has 
been his own feeling in perusing the chronicle of Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s frequent perils and continual sufferings from exposure, 
and hunger, and thirst. The accident most nearly fatal was on 
Mount Sefton. Mount Sefton is the Matterhorn of New Zealand, 
and it came near to avenging its first ascent as terribly as its 
famous European rival. ‘Suddenly,’ says Mr. FitzGerald, ‘as 
I was coming up a steepish bit, while Zurbriggen waited for 
me a little way above, a large boulder that I touched with my 
right hand gave way with a great crash and fell, striking my 
chest. I had just been on the point of passing up the two ice- 
axes to Zurbriggen that he might place them in a little cleft in 
the rock higher up and thus leave me both hands free for my 
climb. He was in the act of stooping and stretching out his 
arm to take them from my uplifted left hand, the slack rope 
between us coiled at his feet. The falling boulder hurled me 
down headforemost, and I fell about eighty feet, turning a com- 
plete somersault in the air. Suddenly I felt the rope jerk, and 
I struck against the mountain with great force. I feared I 
should ke stunned and drop the two ice-axes. I knew that on 
these our lives depended. Without them we should never have 
succeeded in getting down the glacier through all the intricate 
ice-fall. After the rope had jerked me up I felt it again slip 
and give way, and I came down slowly for a couple of yards. 
I took this to mean that Zurbriggen was being wrenched from 
his foothold, and I was just contemplating how I should feel 
dashing down the 6000 feet below and wondering vaguely how 
many times I should strike the rocks on the way. I saw the 
very block that I had dislodged going down in huge bounds ; 
it struck the side two or three times, and then taking 
an enormous plunge of about 2000 feet embedded itself 
in the Tuckett Glacier. I felt the rope stop and pul] 
me up short. I called out to Zurbriggen and asked him 

f he was solidly placed. I was now swinging in the air 
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like a pendulum, with my back to the mountain scarcely 
touching the rock face. It would have required a great effort 
to turn round and grasp the rock and | was afraid that the strain 
which would thus necessarily be placed on the rope would 
dislodge Zurbriggen. His first fear was that I had been half 
killed, for he saw the rock fall almost on the top of me; but as aq 
matter of fact, after striking my chest it had glanced off to the 
right and passed under my right arm; it had started from a 
point so very near that it had not time to gain sufficient 
impetus to strike me with great force. Zurbriggen’s | first 
words were ‘Are you very much hurt?” I answered, “ No,” 
and again I asked him whether he was fairly placed. “ No,” he 
replied, “I am very badly situated here. Turn round as soon as 
you can; I cannot hold you much longer.” I gave a kick at 
the rocks with one foot and with great exertion managed to 
swing myself round. Luckily there was a ledge near me, and so 
getting some handhold, I was soon able to ease the strain on 
the rope. A few moments later I struggled a little way up 
and at last handed to Zurbriggen the ice axes, which I had 
managed to hold throughout my fall.’ 

Then they sat to recover themselves, for naturally their 
nerves had been badly shaken. They sat for half an hour un- 
able tomove. Now Mr. FitzGerald learnt how the moment he 
fell Zurbriggen had snatched up the coil of rope, luckily getting 
hold of the right end; but the pull on him was so great and he 
was so badly placed that he had to let the rope slip through 
his fingers to save the strain till he could brace himself into 
position. Zurbriggen told him that had he been unable to turn 
and grasp the rocks, he must himself inevitably have been 
dragged from his foothold, as the ledge upon which he stood 
was l:terally crumbling away under his feet. And they then dis- 
covered that two strands of the rope had been cut through by 
the falling rock, so that but one strand had held between him 
and eternity. Happily, it was the best ‘ Buckingham.’ The 
stone had made a cut in his side, which bled a great deal and 
did not heal for a couple of weeks. ‘We determined, never- 
theless,’ concludes Mr. FitzGerald, laconically, ‘to finish the 
ascent.” And they did. And Mr. Adamson, seeing their flag 
of victory through a telescope from the Hermitage below, rode 
ninety miles across rough country and rivers to be forded, and 
the news was printed in Christ Church by eleven o’clock next 
day. 

This is, perhaps, the most sensational incident in the book, 
but there are lots of creepy places. On the descent from Mount 
Tasman, for example, the New Zealand porter, Clark, twitched 
the rope when Mr. FitzGerald was jumping a crevasse, and he 
landed on the middle of the frail ice bridge, which gave an 
ominous crack. A shout to warn Zurbriggen, and the whole 
structure fell away with Mr. FitzGerald. Zurbriggen this time 
too was equal to the occasion, but the rope nearly suffocated 
Mr. FitzGerald and cut a deep blue mark all round his chest. 
Another time they were trying to cross the east slope of the 
Silberhorn. The snow was lying fr:sh on the ice, and they 
were soon in so dangerous a fix that Zurbriggen turned back in 
his steps. They did not dare to change the order of the party, 
but Mr. FitzGerald warned the two less experienced com- 
panions that the slightest slip would be almost certain 
to start an avalanche that would sweep them all away. Zur- 
briggen was very uneasy, and Mr. FitzGerald could hear him 
muttering to himself—reflections, perhaps, on the follies of 
Alpine climbing ; no wonder, seeing that the first man, Clark, 
the porter, was not only totally inexperienced, but inclined to 
be rash. And finally, almost the very last night of the expedi- 
tion was spent by Mr. FitzGerald, Mr. Harper and Zurbriggen 
on a ledge fourteen feet long and eighteen inches broad, with 
the thermometer, at 25 degrees and their clothes frozen on 
them, above a sheer abyss, with an intermittent cannonade of 
stones falling so close that they could feel the wind of them on 
their faces. To keep themselves from dozing and so dropping 
to perdition, they kept singing ‘We won’t go home till 
morning, 

It is this last kind of thing rather than the actual risk and 
adventures of climbing which after all are part of the game that 
makes us describe the book fas ‘encouraging to the others’ in 
the Voltairean sense. It was the continual sleeping out very 
ineffectually sheltered in terrific tempests and temperatures, 
the prolonged and extreme physical hardship endured, the 
not unfrequent doubt whether they would survive to reach the 
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bare necessaries of feeding, and these hardships not adequately 
compensated, as it seems to the reader, by much really 
enjoyable climbing, because the rock was bad and brittle 
and the weather excessively changeable and unfavourable 
with the inevitable result of bad snow. And finally the 
enjoyment of the triumphs was so brief and so perturbed. 
After the magnificent conquest of Sefton, for instance, Mr. 
FitzGerald confesses the joy of victory was harassed bya 
hurricane and overshadowed by the thought of the descent. 

A great deal of this kind of hardship is inseparable from 
pioneering. Mr. Leslie Stephen has descanted somewhere in 
nis book, that is still one of the few classics of the literature 
of mountaineering, upon the curious influence of an unknown 
mountain. When Sefton is as familiar as the Matterhorn the 
climb will become less arduous not only physically but 
mentally. Then, of course, for the future mountaineers and 
tourists, for whom Mr. FitzGerald has helped so materially to 
open the way, there will be huts and bivouacs and food within 
accessible distances. But to judge by Mr. FitzGerald’s experience 
New Zealand climbing must always be difficult owing to the 
nature of the rock and snow and weather. Meanwhile Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald has the glory ofa pioneer. He has been the first to climb 
the great virgin peaks of Tasman and Sefton ; he has discovered 
apracticable pass across the mountains from east to west, ‘from 
the ice-bound fastnesses of the Tasman valley down to the 
tree ferns, the lianas and the surf-beaten shore of the Pacific 
Ocean.’ There is now a Fitzgerald Pass, a Barrow Glacier 
and a Barrow Saddle (Mr. Barrow contributes an admirable 
account of the ascent of Mt. Sealey to the present volume) ; 
there is a Zurbriggen Saddle and a Zurbriggen Peak. That isto 
say Mr. FitzGerald and his expedition have a definite niche in 
the history of New Zealand mountaineering. Nor—for all that 
Mr. FitzGerald is sparing of scenic gush and descriptive 
thetoric—will the reader who has known the joy of the 
mountains fail to realise the moments of intense excitement 
aod intoxicating delight in scenes and sensations that beggar 
even the poet’s language, which in sober truth are potent 
enough to repay days of risk and discomfort. It is not only 
Mr. FitzGerald’s pluck, but his perseverance, that moves our 
admiration. To continue the ascent of Sefton after so nerve- 
shattering an accident speaks volumes ; but even rarer is the 
steadfast endurance which enabled him to carry out his purpose 
after failure upon failure in attempts to reach the summits 
caused by the ever baffling bad weather. Whether the game 
was worth the candle may seem problematical to gentlemen for 
whom one course short at dinner is a disaster not to be 
endured. But it means qualities that the country may have 
great use for, and that soon. We have not found room for a 
word about the illustrations. It is enough to say they are by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Willink and Mr. McCormick, with 
photographs by Mr. FitzGerald himself. They are an essential 
part of the book and immensely heighten the effect of the 
narrative, even where the narrative is most effective. 


THE BOOK-COLLECTOR’S VADE MECUM 


Books of 1895. By TEMPLE ScoTT. London: Cockram. 


Of all the learned professions that of book-collecting is the 
most alluring and, strange to say, the least overcrowded. For 
it has this advantage over other professions that it contains 
many goals and points to aim at. Thus it comes about that 
there is room for all. One man will have nothing but the 
Elizabethan dramatists, another, happily now becoming super- 
annuated, delights in the blue and yellow parts of Dickens and 
Thackeray. This man prizes beyond all else the privately 
printed poems of minor poets, whose publicly printed versicles 
will find their ultimate way into the fourpenny box of oblivion. 
That man will look at little else but the books illustrated by 
Cruikshank or Bewick. but there isa fatal blight of knowledge 
stealing over the race of second-hand booksellers so that, as 
Mr, Birrell has lately remarked, it is hardly possible to find any 
serious difference in the price of a book in the catalogues which 
come to us from Newcastle or Southampton, Manchester or 
London. There must be some unwritten law, or, at least, some 
shadowy league whose rules prevent booksellers from any 
longer exposing ‘bargains’ for sale. It is necessary therefore 
for the amateur to frequent the sale-rooms, the true universities 
of arts and learning. Here for a long time he will find himself 
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more or less at sea, but in time he will learn that the prices the 
books fetch at ‘ Sotheby’s’ are in many cases very different from 
those quoted in those dear delightful catalogues, over which we 
waste so many precious hours, out of whose columns we have 
filled so many libraries in our Chateaux d’Espagne, from whose 
stores of learning and recondite wisdom we seem ever to imbibe 
the essences of the very books themselves, so that we talk glibly 
of the contents of books whose very outsides we have never set 
eyes on. Verily the Bacillus librorum has entered our blood 
and so far from expelling him we silently cherish and nurture 
him. To die of catalogitis were a euthanasia few book-collectors 
would wilfully shun. It is not every one who is able to attend 
sales regularly, and to note the vagaries of the auction-room. 
It is here that Mr. Temple Scott steps in. A collector himself, 
he has recognised that it is not sufficient to learn the value of a 
book from the monotonous unanimity of booksellers’ catalogues; 
he must learn its average value in the open market, and to 
teach him his lesson Mr. Scott has compiied this interesting 
and valuable volume of the booksaies of 1895. He has attended 
the principal sales at the principal auction-rooms in London, 
and has picked out the most generally interesting and valuabl 

books in a particular sale, and appended the prices they fetched, 
We must admit that sometimes the discrepancies between the 
different sales, of what appears to be the same book, are very 
startling. Onecopy of the first edition of Lyrical Ballads and 
other Poems is priced at £40, another fetched £1 18s., and athird 
£2 11s. We find that the additional £37 in the first copy may 
be inferred from the fact that there are many additions and 
alterations in the ‘ Rime of the Ancyent Mariner’ in the hand- 
writing of S. T. Coleridge, and also an autograph letter of 
William Wordsworth inserted. A collector wishing to have 
a ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ and not caring to overpay for it, would leave 
a commission of say £2 5s. for acopy. Sometimes we think 
that the difference between two sets of prices lies in a printer’s 
error. Ormerod’s Cheshire is priced at £21, £10, £2, £7, and 
£11 12s 6d. At £2 we would gladly become the purchaser but 
think we should find a difficulty in our vendor. Again in one 
sale the first 41 volumes of the Dictionary of National 
Biography were sold for £24, at another the same number of 
volumes fetched £2 2s. Again we had been willing purchasers, 
but suspect that £2 2s. should have been £22. 

In some cases, notably in his reference to sales of books 
illustrated by Bewick, Mr. Scott has committed the unpardon- 
able sin of omission. In at least seven of his references to 
these books he has not stated whether the volumes are small 
8vo, royal 8vo, or imperial 8vo, or, as the catalogues sometimes 
prefer to call them, small paper, large paper, or largest paper. 
In the case of the first edition of the quadrupeds this is a 
particularly serious mistake. Only 100 copies of this issue 
were printed in royal 8vo, and none in imperial 8vo. Large 
paper copies used to fetch £40 or £50, though of late years 
Bewicks have not maintained their value, and we are not certain 
what a copy would realise at the present time. Amongst many 
variations we notice a singular uniformity in the price of 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, £26, £26 1os., and £27, seem to be 
the invariable prices. One of the most distressful facts we 
have gathered from the book is the melancholy fall in early 
and first editions of the classics, unless they happen to be bound 
by some great binder, or stamped with the arms of some great 
book-collector. There must be something rotten in the state 
of book-collector’s minds, when Stanley’s translation of 
Anacreon, edited by A. H. Bullen, and published in 1893, 
brings but two shillings less than the edttio princeps, published 
by Stephanus in 1554, and the first book printed by Henri 
Estienne with Greek type. But the tale of the Classics is told. 
No one has quoted Greek in the first club in Europe for a 
generation, and soon no one will dare breathe in Latin. The 
fashion is dead, and for the Classics, at least, now is the hour of 
the purchaser. Mr. Scott has some sound advice to give in his 
preface as to the fleeting fashions of book-collector’s fads. We 
cannot, it is true, wholly agree with all of it, but such disagree- 
ment is after all mere difference of opinion, and time alone can 
tell who is right. The book is one no collector can afford to 
overlook, it will not only interest him at odd moments—and he 
cannot see it for a minute without receiving something of 
educational value—but it will be of permanent value to him asa 
book of reference to be consulted before ever he goes inta 
Sotheby’s with intent to buy. 
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JUDAISM 


Studies in Judaism. By S. SCHECHTER, Reader in Talmudic, 
Cambridge. London: Black. 


The Essays here reprinted are of great interest to the 
English student. Whether they will appeal to a larger public 
we may be permitted to doubt. The Jews are foremost in 
accepting modern improvements in manners, in laws, in 
learning ; but their religion remains retrogressive, retrospective 
and, if we may use such an expression, timid. It fears on the 
one hand to look as if the Old Testament and its commentaries 
are not sufficient and final in themselves, and it also fears, on 
the other, to launch out into any inquiry as to the place of 
Christianity in the world’s history and the possibility of finding 
truth in the so-called Gospel. In assuming this narrow 
attitude they prevent themselves from hearing anything beyond 
what they find in the Minor Prophets. At the end of Malachi 
they have built up an impenetrable wall. All speculation, all 
expansion of thought, in that direction is stopped ‘and the 
modern Jewish philosopher has to look the other way—to 
expand laterally,{perhaps, or retrospectively. No forward 
movement is recognised as possible. This fact gives a peculiar 
complexion to all {modern Hebrew literature and is especially 
visible in Mr. Schechter’s work, as we hope to show. In the 
introductory chapter he says plainly: a certain ‘conception of 
the Synagogue’ may be familiar to the Jewish student and yet 
appear ‘obscure and even strange to the general English 
reader. But can we ignore the fact that nothing can be more 
obscure or strange than the resolute determination of those who 
appear to be the leaders of Jewish religious thought to pass to 
any, even the briefest, consideration of the logical and 
irresistible tendency of Old Testament teaching? It isas if a 
child said, ‘ Two I know—even three I know—but beyond that 
I must not go nor ask what two and two make,’ A good deal 
might be said about this singular limitation of Jewish thought 
but, as it must savour of theology, we may be content to have 
indicated its existence and presence in every Hebrew treatise, 
however broad, and to proceed to examine the historical and 
philological questions raised by Mr. Schechter. 

He undoubtedly introduces us to a world which few of us 
have aspired to traverse. The first part of the subject is the 
question raised by the historical and philological study of the 
Old Testament. Mr. Schechter always—on the principle men- 
tioned above—calls it the Bible. Early in the present century 
two learned German Jews, Krochmal and Rapoport, joined the 
modern school of criticism and advocated the view which 
identifies a second Isaiah, the post-exilic origin of many 
psalms, and the late date of Ecclesiastes. Krochmal’s views 
are described in one of the essays in the present volume. 
Another Jewish historical student believed in the great im- 
portance of tradition ; and his position is also well and clearly 
stated by Mr. Schechter. A great many tremendous German- 
Jewish names are cited, and the author seems positvely to revel 
in lists of them. The arguinent of the whole series of essays 
seems to be stated m a few lines at the end of the introduc- 
tion: ‘We are often toid that no creed or theological system 
which has come down to us from antiquity can afford to be 
judged by any other standard than by its spiritual and poetic 
possibilities: this indulgence Judaism is as justly entitled 
to claim as any other religion.’ We might have preferred 
either or both of two other claims for religion. Does it 
make a man a good citizen? Here the life and conduct of 
English Jews at least compels an affirmative answer, but the 
question is hardly touched upon by Mr. Schechter. And, again, 
does Judaism offer its votaries ‘ghostly comfort?’ Here the 
answer is as Clearly in the negative. And much might be made 
of the difference. But we proceed to enumerate the essays in 
the volume, and from our summary an idea may be formed of 
its scope and value. The first paper is on ‘The Chassidim’ or 
‘ The Pious,’ as one sect entitled itself. The movement con- 
sisted at first of ‘a revolt among the Jews of Eastern Europe 
against the excessive casuistry of the contemporary Rabbis.’ 
The founder of the sect was a Moldavian and was born about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. His name was Israel 
‘ Baalshem,’ a curiously heathen surname, but Jewish enough 
if it means ‘ Lord of the Name,’ and nothing more. His teach- 
ing, while strictly Jewish, was full of sublime ideas, and his 





scholars ‘have preserved through the whole movement a warm 
heart and an undaunted, sincere faith.’ The second essay is 
on‘ Nachmal Krochnam and the Perplexities of the Time.’ He 
seems to have chiefly endeavoured to forward the study of 
science among the Jews of histime. Hediedin 1840. Several 
studies of eminent scholars follow, all of them men who seem, 
from what we can gather, to have become more and more 
narrow as their knowledge increased. From the Christian 
point of view most of what we read about them is irritatingly 
uninteresting, if such a phrase is to be allowed. We arrive at 
something better in the sixth essay, which is on ‘ The Dogmas 
of Judaism.’ Here the saying of Mendelssohn, ‘that Judaism 
has no dogmas,’ is explained. The belief or disbelief of a 
dogma has no value unless the believer abides by the conse- 
quences ; and Mr. Schechter adduces the belief in creatio ex 
nihilo. It is of no use unless the believer keeps the Sabbath. 
Only by restricting the meaning of the word to the Old Testa- 
ment can our author make this assertion: ‘The Bible itself 
hardly contains a command bidding us to believe.’ He does 
not mention the xcv. Psalm or the comment on it of the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. There is, in one of the monthly 
reviews, a short series of recollections of Tennyson. An anec- 
dote makes the poet remark :—‘ The thought of working for the 
human race is not incentive enough to virtue if man is not 
immortal.’ It cannot be denied that Jews do work for the human 
race, yet, if Mr. Schechter is rightly informed, they do not 
necessarily believe in the immortality of the soul, or in anything 
else. Much more interesting to the general reader than these 
blind gropings after a truth which lies at the door are the 
author’s notes on the Hebrew collections in the British Museum. 

The chapter on the Museum is well worth reading. How 
many of us remember that there are in 1260 copies of the Old 
Testament, and as many codes of the Law? There are also 
1200 liturgies, and 770 books on poetry and criticism. Perhaps 
Mr. Schechter is a little hard on the Jews of this country: 
‘We in England are a pious, devotional people, and leave 
thinking to others.’ A chapter on the titles of books will be 
new to many readers. There are several other interesting 
studies in this part of Mr. Schechter’s book, which ends with 
an inquiry as to ‘The Earliest Jewish Community in Europe. 
The appendix with translations of names and other notes is’ 
admirable but too short. 


LABOUR 


The Labour Problem. By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. London: 
Smith Elder. 


It would be a delicate matter to consider whether the late 
Royal Commission on Labour was worth what it cost to the 
country. But at all events it produced Mr. Drage and since 
its dissolution Mr. Drage has been busy reproducing its work 
in a more or less intelligible form, and apparently has enough 
material at hand to occupy his attention for some time to come. 
In the present volume he discusses eight of the different 
questions about which working men are supposed to care 
most, and on each of them adopts conclusions which most 
practical legislators will be quite ready to admit are sound 
though they might not always be able to justify their opinions 
for themselves. The first and most important chapter, that on 
Wages, is no bad example of Mr. Drage’s methods. He 
shortly considers the question whether wages are rising or 
falling, quoting Messrs. Giffen and Bowley and following them 
in concluding that the wage-earning classes generally are 
enjoying constantly increasing prosperity. He then considers 
the forces which determine the rate of wages and concludes with 
an explanation of the various methods, time-work, piece-work, 
associated piece-work, sliding-scales and so forth, according to 
which they are calculated. All this is done correctly, reason- 
ably, and with a perfect knowledge of where to find desired 
information in its most accessible form. But the author has 
not unfortunately got that real grasp of his subject needed to 
make a complicated matter appear plain or a doubtful view 
reasonable. There is no positive error to be detected in his 
dissertation on the forces which determine the rate of wages ; 
but we do not understand, it and we doubt if the author does. 
He takes the efficiency of the labourer as a constant cause 
tending to raise wages in a way which seems to us pedantic, 
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and he uses such terms as ‘a real wage,’ r a real average wage, 
and ‘a weighted average,’ without offering any explanation of 
them. The author has not yet, in fact, risen much above the 
management of detail. We do not know that he ever will, and 
he may very well be content not to. But he has not yet, it may 
be, arrived at or discovered his own limitations. _ 

As we have said, Mr. Drage’s first chapter is characteristic 
of the rest of the work ; but it is only fair to add that the defects 
of his treatment of such a comparatively abstruse subject as 
the rise and fall of wages do not appear when he is dealing 
with simpler topics, such as employers’ liability and protective 
legislation and inspection. On such matters as the latter he is 
an admirable guide to the politician, or we may add to the 
journalist. His opinions, which are not always ours, are 
reasonable and thoroughly sound, with the exception we have 
just referred to. He also possesses the great merit of not 
hiding them on the one hand and not letting them influence 
his facts on the other. Altogether Mr. Drage’s work is a 
creditable production and is a very fairly accessible collection 
offacts which no man interested in the more urgent questions 
of the day can afford to neglect. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


There is no publication which is more indispensable to the 
man who would keep in touch with the movement of thought 
in relation to great topics and great books than the Quarterly. 
Most of us, for example, have read The Life of Sir Edward 
Hamiey ; but there are not many men who will study the 
capital article with which the 367th number of the great Review 
opens without carrying away the conviction that the process 
has been profitable. An essay such as this brings our ideas 
into shape and(leaves on our minds an impression, clear as 
that of a steel engraving, of the character of that brilliant 
soldier and versatile writer. Of the books written on the ‘ Vita 
Nuova’ there is no end, and the second article is welcome. For 
ourselves, however, we confess that nothing has fascinated us 
more than the graceful paper on ‘ The Garden,’ for which the 
Hon. Alicia Amherst’s history of Gardening provides an all- 
sufficient excuse. The subject is inexhaustible, if the oldest in 
the world, and it is always fresh. Of the learning with which 
the article is adorned but a faint impression can be given. Few 
persons perhaps have realised the debt which we owe to the 
Romans in this matter. Great gardeners themselves, they 
found the native Celt of Britain in absolute ignorance of the 
elements of horticulture : even to-day the Welsh peasantry are 
the worst of gardeners, and their cottages, which in England 
would be cloaked in rose and jessamine and would have their 
little strips of ground redolent of ‘ sweetwilliam with his homely 
cottage smell,’ are simply whitewashed, and the ground in front 
of them is left uncared for. How the Saxon invasion checked 
the development of the arts of peace; how plants formerly 
cultivated perished out of Britain altogether ; how the religious 
houses revived the pursuit of gardening; how the military 
orders brought new plants from the East; how the Tudor 
times saw quaint changes introduced ; these and many other 
passages it were delightful to linger over. And if there be a 
man who can read without pleasure, we had almost written 
without emotion, the charming page devoted to the childrens 
garden, he is a man without a soul. Next comes a more 
serious article in which the evils of Democratic finance are 
ruthlessly ‘exposed. The Conservative party, the creator of 
County Councils and of free education, have much to answer for 
in this matter. A paper on the New Methods of Historical 
Inquiry is based upon the work of Mr. Round which ‘has not 
received in this country the attention and criticism to which it 
was fairly entitled on purely historical grounds.’ This essay is 
preceded by an illuminating articleon the Letters of Edward 
Fitzgerald and followed by one of much charm on Claudian, of 
whom the reviewer writes: ‘With the scholarly traditions and 
erudition of the Alexandrian schools he inherits something of 
the hardness of their manner. The fiery particle of inspira- 
tion is chilled by the severity of execution ; the flowers of his 
fancy or his learning are bleached by the colourless treatment.’ 
The writer of the pages that follow gives, sub titulo ‘Our 
Indian F rontier,’ some account of the great and valuable work 
done by Sir Robert Sandeman, and ixéer alia discusses Captain 
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F. Younghusband’s Heart of a Continent. Of the papers on 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, on the Duke of Argyll’s great work, 
and on the French in Madagascar space does not permit us to 
speak ; but we must find room to exhort all men of high rank 
to read the article on the ‘Citizenship of British Nobility.’ 
County Councils and like institutions have no doubt invaded a 
domain of administrative authority which was the hereditary 
profession of the nobility. But their services are not lost yet, 
for the electorate has been prompt to avail itself of the services 
of peers having long experience of county business. But the 
younger generation of peers is growing up without the training 
which qualifies the present generation ; and that is a thousand 
pities. 

The contents of the Edinburgh are excellently well chosen, 
both for variety and interest. The first article deals with the 
‘Catholic Revival of our Times,’ with special reference to the 
Life of Manning. The merits of the article lie in the lucid 
historical sketch of the events which led up to the religious 
revival in Germany, France and Italy ; its fault is the perversely 
protestant or latitudinarian bias of the writer when he takes up 
the thread in this country. To say of Pusey that if his intelli- 
gence had been equal to his virtues he would have been the 
spiritual father of Stanley and Jowett is to/display at once the 
animus of a partisan and a distressing want of insight into 
character. This is not criticism: it is merely the expression of 
a personal prejudice. Nor is it wise to quote Matthew Arnold 
as an authority in a field where he was least effective, or fair to 
speak of the emancipation of science as though emancipation 
spelled infidelity. There follows a shrewd analysis of the work 
of some of the ‘ New Scottish Novelists,’ sympathetic in the 
main as becomes the source from which it springs. For the 
most part the judgments are sound, but we think the reviewer 
is rash in classing Mr. Ian: Maclaren with Mr. J. M. Barrie 
or even with Mr. Crockett. He is as wanting in Mr. Barrie’s 
quaint sense of humour as he is far removed from the simplicity 
which delights in some of Mr. Crockett’s child characters. As 
to the question of the popularity of the new Scottish novel and 
its enduring capacity it can only be said that its permanence 
will depend upon the depth of the vein which these miners are 
working. Up to the present the output has been chiefly from 
the surface. Their reputation has been made rather in the 
short story than in the complete novel. There is no value in a 
semi-intelligible dialect, and the sketch has no advantage over 
the finished picture. But the difficulty of the medium once 
overcome it remains to show the grip that can sustain the 
interest over a wider range. For the moment judgment is held 
in suspense until some advance has been made upon Galt who 
was admittedly the founder of the school. Passing by the 
way reviews of Mr.{Fraser Rae’s Lz/e of Sheridan and the Paget 
Papers, for the sole reason that these books have been 
discussed so lately here, we turn to an article on Garden Craft. 
Here we read not of plant culture nor of the comparative value 
of manures, but of the larger and grander art that plans and 
lays out garden and pleasure-ground in lawn and terrace, 
pleached alley and bowling-green. Vagaries and perversions 
of taste have prevented the survival of all but a few of those 
old-world gardens, such as the Tudors delighted to fashion 
and Bacon to write of, which were swept away to make room 
for the abomination of sham ruin and waterless fountain or, it 
might be, the soulless formalism of the Dutch garden. But in 
Italy, the natural home of gardens, they linger on, where, 
perhaps, alone has the art of adapting the beauty of stone-work 
and statue, backed by heavy banks of ilex or of cypress, to the 
true pleasure of a garden been really understood. The jealousy 
and variance of gardeners still remains ; and we may read here 
also of the contemptuous intolerance of the formalist for the free 
school and wice versd, and of the middle way which the genius 
of the late Mr. Sedding tried to find between the two. Inno 
sense of disparagement it may be said that the article on Egypt 
contains nothing very new. That it should have been received 
with a chorus of approval is evidence jthat it represents views 
which a large number of persons are prepared to accept. 
They are becoming tired of our present position in Egypt, 
which continual obstacles thrown in the way both of internal 
reforms and a forward policy are fast rendering intolerable. 
Let us face the inevitable, they say, and declare at once that 
our occupation of Egypt is to be permanent, and let parties 
who fancy themselves aggrieved find compensation elsewhere 
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than by the reviewer. The move would undoubtedly be popular ; 
but its realisation must wait upon a variety of political con- 
siderations. 


BURNS AND HIS EDITORS 


Of the well-known edition of Dr. Robert Chambers, now 
revised by Mr. William Wallace, we have the first two volumes 
before us. That work was written with a different intention, in 
a less literary and more patriotic spirit, above all, we may say, 
in a polemic spirit, which is worthy of much praise from a moral 
point of view, but to some extent has the effect of obscuring 
with excess of matter the clear presentment of the poems. To 
our minds the attempt to string the poems chronologically 
in amemoir constructed out of Burns’s autobiography and letters 
was likely to be more successful in gratifying speculation about 
the personality than the literary status of the poet, and thus to 
recommend itself primarily to compatriots of a serious turn of 
mind who were more exercised than they need have been as to 
the spiritual welfare of one of the national heroes. At the same 
time it must be acknowledged that to understand fully his 
environment is a considerable help to the interpretation of an 
artist’s work, and that the inclusion of the letters, unequal as 
they are down to the point of occasional ranting and fustian, 
my be acknowledged as an important element in such undet- 
standing. And not infrequently Burns, in his simpler moments, 
could write excellent prose. So to this reissue, too, may be 
accorded a conscientious welcome. The present editor has 
availed himself fully of the discoveries of Mr. Scott Douglas and 
others, and has incorporated many pieces which were unknown 
in 1851. These volumes, the first of an intended series of four, 
“have been to some extent recast as well as rewritten,’ and 
open with the autobiographic letter to Moore. Thus we have 
the poet’s criticism on himself to commence with. Like Mr. 
Henley and his colleague, Dr. Chambers’s editor intends to 
reserve his own critical estimate for the concluding volume. 
The appendices characteristically echo the purpose of the late 
conpiler, and the first is concerned with the ancestry of Burns. 

We observe that herein the patriotic attempt to claim Burns 
as a Highlander, made long ago and revived in Mr. Carmichael’s 
pretty myth in ‘The Evergreen’ (Spring 1895), is ruthlessly 
rejzc ed. The facts seem certainly conclusive against the claim. 
Yet Burns’s name does not mean vuzsseaux, as the poet seemed 
to think; and as a northern Scot, or even as an Ayrshireman 
he probably had plenty of the Celtic in his blood. Another 
appendix of some length is devoted to the ‘religious and theo- 
logical writings which influenced Burns.’ That any writings 
had much effect in that direction except in the way of repulsion 
we cannot believe, although the religious emotion was 
undoubtedly strong in him. In theeighth appendix we find the 
apologia of ‘Highland Mary,’ whose departed shade has been 
vindicated from the slurs of certain grubbing resurrectionists: 
Their efforts to identify her with a certain Mary Campbell 
wo app2ared in the Kirk-session records of Dundonald may 
bz held to have ignominiously failed. On the whole this 
reproduction of 7he Life and Works of Robert Burns (Edinburgh: 
Chambers) is worthy of the occasion presented by the centenary, 
and will succeed in maintaining the reputation of what for many 
purposes is the completest authority. The illustrations, 
especially the frontispiece, after Mr. Martin Hardie, are 
pleasant and artistic. 

Mr. James A. Manson edits Mr. Clement Wilson’s five- 
shilling edition in two pocket volumes, which are daintily 
printed. His work is very competently done, though it is the 
sentimental, rather than the literary aspect of his author that 
attracts him. We can assure him no apology is needed, in 
spite of Dr. Smiles. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands and Foster's cheap edition is a marvel- 
lous two-shillings’ worth. We have been unable to discover any 
errors in the attractive print, the size is convenient for the 
bookshelf, and the editorial supervision has been adequate. 
The Chronology prefixed is roughly taken from the poet’s 
letters, and the incidents generally given in his own words, an 
expedient as successful as abstracts in general. The notes are 
modest both in length and situation, being relegated (we think 
wisely) to the end of the volume, but are sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes, and complete in regard to the imperfectly 
authenticated pieces. The glossary is similarly placed. 


This is an intelligible policy, and it has never been better stated 









market, and deserve to reap the reward of their enterprise, 
For the purposes of a popular edition calculated for railway 
reading it is well perhaps to comprise glossary and annotations 
in the footnotes. The addition of the poems annotated by 
Burns in the interleaved copy of Johnson’s ‘ Musical Museum: 
makes the book approach the character of a Scottish song-book. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Lang, in Zhe Poems ang 
Songs of Robert Burns (London: Methuen), has proved him. 
self one of the best of Burns’s numerous editors. Equipped 
with rare literary insight and cultivation, he has the natiye 
‘ingyne’ to an incomparable degree and is saturated with ql] 
the traditions and deeply versed in all the characteristics of 
his countrymen. His brief notes, therefore, are luminous and 
his introduction instinct with sympathy. He recognises more 
fully than any biogropher we have known that Burns gives us his 
whole mental history, with its rapid alternations of mood, its 
malleability to the variations of circumstances, in the succes. 
sive productions of his art; that ‘he is quite good enough as 
he is’; that less than almost any man who ever lived does 
he need the interpretation of a formal biography—certainly of 
the fending and proving style of biography, of which moralists 
and sentimentalists, dogmatisers and dryasdusts, have given 
us innumerable examples. He dismisses reflections upon the 
intolerance of the politicians of the day with the remark that 
‘similar freedom of speech in his admired France, if displayed 
on the popular side, would have cost Burns his head.’ With 
regard to the poet’s poverty, he observes that in any other rank 
but his own he could not have become ‘the immortal voice of 
labour.” <As to his want of classical education, he exclaims 
that, had he had it, ‘it is awful to think of, but he might have 
died a Professor of Moral Philosophy, like Christopher 
North!’ For his obvious errors he can only say that ‘man is 
a polygamous animal, and Burns was extremely human.’ The 
same sanity of appreciation runs through such literary com- 
ments as supplement the text ; he can accept the masterpieces 
and feel the magic of the songs, while he discounts the fanfaro- 
nade of vice and social spleen, and regrets that the ‘epigrams’ 
were written. The volume is tastefully set forth in excellent 
type, though a few misprints have passed the reader. The 
pieces are arranged in chronological order, and an index of 
names is a useful feature. 
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